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LEEKS FOR THE GREEKS 
AC the end of a week which has abounded in 


explanatory matter of various kinds there should 

be no difficulty about understanding the fundamentals 
of the Cretan trouble, and no possibility of miscon- 
ceiving England's position in relation toit. After long 
debate over its terms the Six Powers presented to the 
Greek Government on ‘Tuesday an Identical Note, of 
which the language is very expressive and significant. 
It sets forth that to put an end to a situation which, if 
continued, would compromise the peace of Europe, the 
Powers have come to the following decisions: That, in 
present circumstances, Crete can on no account be 
annexed to Greece. ‘That since the delays of the 
Turkish Government have belated and made useless the 
scheme of reforms agreed upon between the Powers and 
' the Porte the Powers have decided to confer upon 
Crete an absolutely effective autonomy ; but while the 
island is assured of independent government it will 
remain under ‘ the high suzerainty of the Sultan’; for 
| the integrity of the T akih “mpire must be maintained. 
F But bneines these conditions can be attempted the Greek 
q troops in Crete and the Greek ships in Cretan waters 
must be withdrawn, and the Powers confidently appeal 
to the wisdom of the Greek Government for obedience 
to a demand necessary for the welfare of Crete and the 
i preservation of peace. But the Powers are ‘irrevocably 
determined to hesitate at no measure of compulsion’ if 
: the troops and ships are not withdrawn within six days, 
‘and of this the Greek Government is solemnly w arned. 
. When this note was deliv ered, the whole matter was 
put, for good or ill, on a fixed foundation. So much 
was sheolutely settled. The main course of events 
jfrom that point might be more or less affected by = 
decision of the Greek Government, but not (to look 
‘home, where we are most conned by the rae 
Government. 
» It is plain that that Government has not been 
brought into line with the rest without considerable 
demur. The withdrawal of the Turkish troops—of 
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which the Identical Note says nothing very dis- 
tinctly—seems to have been one point of difference 
between England and most of the other Powers. 
Said Lord Salisbury on ‘Tuesday evening, ‘When I am 
here, and it is the same with my colleagues in the 
other House, we hear of nothing but the necessity 
of turning the Turks out of Crete; but when I am 
at the Foreign Offic: I hear of nothing but of not 
interfering with the ‘Turkish soldiery unnecessarily.’ 
There is a deal of meaning in that little burst of 
confidence; and it countenances a belief already 
formed both at home and abroad as to Lord 
Salisbury’s purpose in explaining the policy of the 
Powers last week: an unusual thing to do in the 
circumstances. Its chief purpose probably was to 
make known the decision of the Powers to retain the 
lurkish troops in Crete for a period undefined, and to 
challenge opinion on it. We rather fancy that 
thereby he got himself into trouble with the other 
Governments, or some of them; with the result that 
they insisted more sternly than ever upon what Lord 
Salisbury did not quite approve. Yet 
may be 


whatever 
Lord Salisbury’s own opinion of the right thing 
to do in that matter, he feels ‘ bound to say’ that the 
proposal to remove the Turkish troops zmmediately 
seems to him impracticable! ‘That they are ultimately 
to be withdrawn is undoubted ; but that they shall be 
withdrawn at the same time as the Greek troops, whom 
some of the great Powers look upon as mere invaders, 
is, I think, an unreasonable demand.’ For the rest, he 
cannot do as he pleases. He has had his say; he has 
been listened to, though not always very patiently, we 
gather ; and the cause is decided. ‘The stronger Conti- 
nental Powers are all agreed so far, and we had better 
make up our minds that no protest in the House of 
Commons, no speech-making either there or on the 
public platforms, will make any difference in the con- 
tinental policy. Of course we could do more than call 
meetings and make speeches. England could take her- 
self out of the European concert, which some politicians 
think the nobler course, and even seem to imagine that 
it would have a great practical effect. And so it would, 
but not in the way intended. ‘The other Powers would 
go their way as before, but more sternly. Therefore 
iti Greece nor the Cretans would be any the better 
off; while as for England herself, suspected and hated 
already, she would be placed at once in a more 
remote and a more dangerous isolation. 

And that is what Greece should understand. The 
Government of that country may have known better, 
but it is clear that the people have all along counted 
so surely upon a revival of Gladstonian fury in England 
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on their behalf that they are amazed at the ‘ treachery” 
which denies it to them. If they are wise they will 
understand forthwith that, whatever it may be that 
denies them this advantage, it is denied for all practical 
purposes. Let them look to the speeches of the Oppo- 
sition leaders in both Houses of Parliament on Tuesday 
(a really critical occasion), and they will find no difhi- 
culty in reading between the lines a sufficient satisfaction 
with the arrangement of the Great Powers, if faithfully 
carried out. That should be a lesson. Qn all 
capital points the Liberal leaders are content. Only 
details dissatisfy them, and they will not descend into 
the streets for matters of detail. ‘The worst mistake, 
then, that the Greeks can now commit is to reckon on 
a helpful revulsion in England as a consequence of 
resisting the Great Powers and suffering in the process. 
No doubt there are many people in this island who 
would acutely feel and fiercely resent the punishment of 
resistance; but even these would know to drive England 
into war against the Continental Powers on that account 
would be stark madness. It would seem, therefore, that 
Greek contumacy is no less mad; and, spite of all 
reports to the contrary, it is incredible that King 
George and his Ministers sbould be of a different 
opinion. T'hey know, of course, that to give way is no 
dishonour, and that to persist must be disastrous. It is 
not the statesmanship of the country that speaks 
defiance, but the passionate and vain conceit of the 
Athenian mob; and why that should be considered 
sacred, or why half the world should be plagued with 
fire and sword for its gratification, we do not profess to 
understand. That it should itself be extinguished is 
far more reasonable ; and it certainly will be in a very 
short while if it do not consent to die down and lie 
quiet under its ashes. The anger of the Continental 
Powers at the calculated recklessness of the Greeks has 
never been so clearly shown as within the last ten days. 
That should have some effect even upon the Cretan 
Committees, incapable of sobriety as they seem to be. 
We hardly know what can be more wild than the belief, 
which even the Greek Government seems to hold, that 
if Greece cannot have her way in Crete nothing can 
prevent her setting Europe on fire from Macedonia. 
Europe can prevent her taking that revenge, and ought 
to do so, and probably will do so, even at the cost of 
breaking the insolent and truculent little kingdom in 
pieces. ‘That, however, is a result which no one desires. 
The Greeks will come to no harm if they simply obey 
the first law of nature—self-preservation—in abandoning 
an extremely foolish, extremely reckless, and altogether 
intolerable adventure. 


THE BILL IN COMMITTEE 


ROCEEDINGS in Committee on the Voluntary 
Schools Bill have begun by a very pretty example 

of the process known as ‘fighting a Bill line by line. 
This accepted expression, as we have been taught by 
experience, means wrangling over every word—the said 
wrangling, in spite of all the Chairman can do to prevent 
it, being commonly mere repetition. ‘The same thing 


turns up again and again with just as much disguise as 
will serve to conceal the fact that it is a mere echo. It 
is an infallible process for the wasting of time, and has 
now been carried to such perfection that the work of 
carrying any Bill through the House promises to become 
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impossible, when it happens to be disliked by an active 
and pertinacious minority. Monday night, for instance, 
was wholly spent in rejecting amendments to the first 
Some were merely frivolous, 
Not one was really 


words of the first clause. 
others were wrecking amendments. 
meant to improve the measure or secure a principle. 
The Government’s majorities were good, and the num- 
ber of opponents present was insignificant. Yet a whole 
day was spent in laboriously moving mere obstruction a 
little—a very little—way back. At this rate the whole 
Session may be spent over this small Bill, and it may 
never reach a third reading after all, unless the Govern- 
ment fol'ows the example of its predecessor, and votes 
the clauses undebated by means of the closure. ‘To 
force it to choose between doing this and allowing its 
Bill to go by the board is perhaps the aim of the 
Opposition. Perhaps it has no such intelligent purpose, 
and is only allowing its more insignificant members to 
earn a little glory in the eyes of little Bethel by 
harassing the Ministry. But be the motive what it 
may the result is the same. 

Real work on the Bill will perhaps begin some day, 
but there have been no signs of it as yet. In what 
sense, for instance, can Mr. Lewis be said to have been 
endeavouring to amend the measure when he proposed 
to postpone the first clause Mr. Lewis argued that 
the House ought not to vote that money should be 
given to Voluntary Schools, until it is known by what 
machinery the money was to be distributed. Of course 
if the clauses had been differently arranged Mr. Lewis 
would equally have moved that the House should not 
concern itself with the machinery for distribution till it 
had first settled whether money was to be given at all. 
Mr. Balfour’s answer that some clause must come first, 
and that this was the proper one for the place, was 
obvious. The amendment was rejected by a majority 
not far short of three to one (244 to 94)—but that was 
no matter to the minority of the Opposition who took 
the trouble to be present. They had wasted time. ‘This 
of course is an example of a mere obstructive amendment. 
Another was provided by Mr. Griffiths. He wanted 
to limit the operation of the Act to such schools as are 
in existence when it passes. A great pretence was made 
of believing that the Act would encourage the creation of 
unnecessary Voluntary Schools for the purpose of batten- 
ing onthe grant. Mr. Asquith in his speech at Bradford 
made believe to think that this would happen. ‘There 
may be members of the House to whom it appears 
credible that persons will be found of such unwisdom 
that they will spend thousands in building schools, to 
which they cannot compel any parent to send his 
children, on the odd chance of getting a few score 
pounds from the Education Department. Dissent sends 
curious examples of credulity and confined intelligence 
to the collective wisdom. But Mr. Asquith passes for 
being a man of some ability, and when he says a thing 
of this kind, we must consider it as representing not his 
opinion, but what he thinks good enough for his 
No doubt he is right. They may be trusted 
Of course Mr. Griffiths’s amend- 
So was 


fellows. 
never to find out. 
ment was another example how to waste time. 
Mr. Perks’s amendment, which would have left his fellow 
Wesleyans out in the cold by refusing the grant to all 
schools which charge fees. Lord Cranborne’s amend- 
ment to replace the words ‘not exceeding five shillings 
by ‘equal to’ in order to make it quite clear that the 
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Bill was not desigaed to make it possible to give less 
than five shillings, was meant to soothe the fears of 
some very timid people. 
yet the amendment might as well have been spared— 
except for this reason that it is as well to deprive 
dishonest critics of every excuse for carping. 

The names of the members quoted here have a kind 
of interest. We are told by Mr. Asquith that this 
Bill has stirred up a vehement opposition to the 
Government, and that his party is full of hope, and is 


It is a respectable purpose, and 


going to do great things in the way of smashing the 
Ministry. But he says it at Bradford, and he finds 
something better to do than attend Committee. So 
does Sir William Harcourt, while Mr. Morley reserves 
himself for the Cretan question. The rising wrath of 
an indignant people is expressed chiefly by Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Yoxall, and their like. What is not 
less strange, if Mr. Asquith is right, is that the Opposi- 
tion seems to be unable to muster more than from ninety 
to one hundred members for a division. Now, though 
the Opposition is the smallest ever known, it contains 
more than one hundred members. How does it happen 
then that it is so poorly represented in Committee 7 
For our part we have not the least hesitation in giving 
the answer. It is just this, that Mr. Asquith was 
talking ‘ for his fellows’ when he brought out all this 
about the wide-spread wrath felt at the Voluntary 
Schools Bill. Nobody is really opposed to it—except 
the two varieties of Little Bethel, the dissenting and 
Taat is why the 
ITouse is so empty, and why the amendments are made 
by such leaders as we have named. 


the ‘no religious educition® species. 


BOER JUSTICE 
perder have several excellent reasons be- 
y 


sides merely academic curiosity for taking con- 
siderable interest in the domestic politics of the South 
African Republic. Asa nation we are quite friendly 
enough with the Boers to be assailed by a temptation 
to take a pleasure in their misfortunes, and though this 
feeling may be held in check by recollecting that any- 
thing which damages the Transvaal as a going concern 
will damage ourselves in the long run, yet the quarrel 
in which President Kriiger and Chief Justice Kotze are 
protagonists may produce far more serious results for 
the former and his adherents than it is likely to produce 
for us. The ground of difference is the old one which is 
bound to arise sooner or later in every country whose 
constitution is not based on an ample body of tradition, 
and is merely the relation of the executive Government 
to the judicial authority. But there is a certain 
novelty about the manner in which the quarrel is being 
fought out. 
reluctance to proceeding to extremes the Volksraad 
insists on the judges admitting the validity of their 
‘laims to be allowed to alter the Constitution, and 
the judges, in resistance to those claims, have practi- 
cally gone on strike by adjourning their sittings for 
three months. In other states such a crisis would be 
held to portend a revolution. 


As neither party seems to show the least 


In the ‘i'ransvaal, how- 
ever, where it is likely that the ruling minority prefer 
to live without what to a less primitive people seems to 
be one of the leading characteristics of civilisation, it is 
quite possible that things may go on no more badly 
when Mr. Kotze’s Courts are shut than when they are 
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open. A community of business men is, in fact, quite 
capable of setting up a tribunal of its own, and 
getting its decisions enforced in all important matters 
by means a trifle less direct, but not less efficacious, than 
a policeman with a writ and a truncheon. The Trans- 
vaal Outlanders may rise to this height; and if they 
do, they will have taken a long step towards that 
autonomy for the Rand of which Mr. Chamberlain has 
spoken, and of which Mr. Rhodes has admitted that he 
did once hear some rumour. 

‘The immediate cause of the present quarrel is insigni- 
ficant enough to prove what we know from other sources, 
that the quarrel has been long brewiug, and the fact 
that General Joubert and Chief Justice Kotze have 
united to form an anti-Kriiger party in the approaching 
elections is not likely to do anything to appease it. The 
difficulty arises from the Grondwet of 1858, a more or 
less fortuitous settlement of the various difficulties which 
beset a community of farmers who so unfortunately 
pitched on the top of a gigantic gold mine asa suitable 
site for a colony of unprogressive hermits. Of the con- 
tents of the Grondwet we are not ashamed to confess 
ourselves absolutely ignorant, and we are therefore 
spared the task of expressing any opinion as to 
whether it is like, say, Habeas Corpus and _ the 
Bill of Rights and can be changed by the Volks- 
raad with as little trouble as those statutes and, 
say, the Public Health Acts can by the Queen in 
Parliament, or whether it resembles the American 
Constitution and can only be changed by an enormous 
majority of the national voting power with very likely 
a civil war to help. We are quite content to leave the 
question of what is to interpreters of the Romano- 
Dutch-Transvaal law; but we have no manner of 
doubt as to what ought to be. We are all believers in 
Hobbes’s tyranny in these days and acknowledge the 
supreme power of the State to interfere in everything 
we do or say; but then there arises the question of 
who is the State? and for our part we cannot imagine 
any body of men less capable of performing the functions 
of that sublime conception than President Kriiger and 
a Volksraad which seems capable of endless ‘ improve- 
ment’ in the strictly Johannesburgian sense. It may 
be the case that the Boers have suffered many wrongs 
and have endured much ‘ moral and intellectual damage’ 
in consequence, but while we regret the fact as much as 
any one, it does not of itself lead us to look upon their 
representatives as promising material for the produc- 
tion of a benevolent despot. 

The more such a body as the Volksraad can be 
restrained by a body of law, which guarantees the 
ordinary rizhts of personal liberty and property in a 
reasonable manner, the better for all parties concerned. 
For many reasons the Outlanders’ wrongs do not appeal 
very strongly to the feelings of the English people at 
this moment. But if in addition to a system of taxa- 
tion under which it costs £4 to import a pig into 
the country, and to the exaction of fines which 
produce a cent. per cent. profit on enduring a Jame- 
son raid, it becomes clear that the State is going 
to interfere to alter the law to meet particular cases, 
the days of that State are numbered, and the number 
is probably a low one. No community can look 
forward to an untroubled existence in which civilised 
men are denied ordinary justice; and President Kriiger 
and his followers would do well to remember that what- 
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ever may be the truth as to the suzerainty claimed by 
Mr. Rhodes on behalf of this country, there can be no 
doubt that in both the Conventions regulating our 
relations to the South African Republic the right of 
Englishmen to trade and do business within its boundaries 
according tocertain general principles of justice is plainly 
and fully recognised. Extreme protective duties and 
one-sided taxation may not offend against these 
provisions, but interference of the Executive Govern- 
ment irrespective of all established law is quite another 
matter. The public will some day learn that during 
the week just ending the relations of this country to 
the South African Republic have been more strained 
than they have been at any time during the last two 
years. It may safely be presumed that Mr. Chamber- 
Jain has troubles enoug’ on his hands to be more than 
usually unwilling to run to meet coming difficulties. 
But a lawless tyranny is intolerable, and it is because 
we wish to escape having to deal with it that we 
hope to see Chief Justice Kotze and his colleagues 
return to their work as soon as possible with their 
claims to enforce their view of the Grondwet fully 
established. 


MR. BAYARD’S FAREWELL 


EW speeches are more difficult to make than those 

of farewell, more especially of diplomatic fare- 

well. To say that Mr. Bayard succeeded absolutely at 
the Mansion House on Tuesday would be polite, but at 
the expense of candour. Truth to tell the American 
Ambassador was rather diffuse and not particularly 
original. As his fellow countrymen would remark, he 
is not in the same street with Lord Dufferin as a leave- 
taker. At the same time the excellence of Mr. 
Bayard’s feeling made up for his want of form. He 
could say with all sincerity that when he came to this 
country he set a clear duty before him, and carried it 
through with all his strength. If he termed it the 
maintenance of the straightforward and recognised 
trusteeship of the world’s advancement and progress or 
something of that sort; why, he was talking over the 
wine. And if he drew dashing contrasts between 
English-speaking relationships on the one hand and 
French-speaking on the other, which were hardly borne 
out by fact, there again we must remember that 
they had dined wisely and well. The occasion called for 
hyperbole, and Mr. Bayard served up the Powers of 
Europe scowling across fortressed and garrisoned fron- 
tiers and England and the United States with merely a 
line on the map to keep them apart. <A pleasant little 
picture ; yet could our gunboats, if it come to that, do 
execution on the St. Lawrence, while the American 
navy is not very much increased simply for the soft 
Mr. Bayard evidently felt sure of 
He has not been a 


glances of Cuba. 
his audience, and with every reason. 
model of reticence, but he has stood a good friend to 
this country. We may fairly claim in return that his 
troubles have not been of our making. He may not, 
as the Lord Mayor grandiosely put it, carry back with 
him the heart of England. But we are sorry to part 
with him, and we can only hope to find in Colonel 
John Hay another Mr. Bayard. 

Lord Salisbury has far too much oratorical taste to 
fall out with the prevalent spirit. He left Venezuela 
alone, nor did he allude to \that Arbitration Treaty 
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which, as Mr. Bayard innocently remarked, may not be 
accepted after all owing to unexpected causes. At a 
complimentary banquet usage very properly requires 
that speakers should leave all unpleasantness behind 
them in their broughams. ‘The Premier, being a man 
of resource, had little difficulty in repaying Mr. 
Bayard’s amiable phrases with the addition of a trifle 
on account. ‘I believe there is not—I doubt if there 
has ever been—any subject that could seriously separate 
the two countries. And yet the Spectator in its 
unregenerate days used to persist that he was given 
over to hopeless cynicism! He has, according to 
Mr. Bavard, proven his sense of proportion in human 
action and affairs. And, therefore, to him Maine 
boundary disputes, 7’rent affairs, Alabama affairs, even 
Olney doctrines, may appear less serious than to 
those who can only judge them through Blue-books. 
But here again we must not forget that the place 
was the Mansion House, the occasion a_ farewell 
banquet to the United States Ambassador. Lord 
Salisbury addressed the flower of English public life, 
and a representative of the best kind of American 
politician. It seemed good to him, therefore, to appro- 
priate all the credit of international harmony to 
Ministers and officials, and to assiga the responsibilities 
for occasional distempers—never serious—to people who, 
as Mr. Bayard had put it, yell and hiss and bray. That 
wicked press, of course, and—shall we say Senator 
Morgan? Presidential messages are always the car- 
dinal virtues in leaded type, and American Secre- 
taries of State have never been known to bluster. 
Educate Fleet Street up to the Foreign Office level, 
and elevate the common Congress Jingo to the classic 
calm of White House, and Arbitration Treaties will 
become needless, because there will be no cases to lay 
before the tribunals. It is a neat theory, that of the 
guilelessness of Governments, and it must have been 
highly appreciated at the Mansion House where 
Ministers and ex-Ministers abounded. But, somehow, 
it reads rather inconclusively in plain print afterwards, 
more especially when one considers that the English- 
speaking races are addicted to popular election as a 
stepping-stone to statesmanship, and that it is not 
always the moderate candidate who heads the poll. 
Curiously enough, there was telegraphed across the 
Atlantic that very night a speech—far be it from us to 
call it a bray—-from the new American Secretary of 
State. He was not speaking at a farewell dinner, but 
just stumping it in Ohio. As a result we gather 
mightily little from him about the blessedness of 
international friendship. Oa the contrary, Mr. Sher- 
man permitted himself language which, taken as 
responsible, is a distinct menace to Canada and that 
unarmed frontier which Mr. Bayard extols. ‘The 
time, quoth he, ‘is not far distant when we shall see 
the Republican form of government dominant in the 
Western Hemisphere. Indeed? But Canada and, for 
that matter, Great Britain may have something to say 
to the arrangement. Mr. Sherman does not mean, 
we imagine, that, as Secretary of State, he will set him- 
self to destroy the independence of the Dominion or to 
overthrow the monarchical form of rule. He has been 
a book politician all his life, and he forgets that the 
indiscretions of a partisan may become the crimes of a 
Minister. ‘That is the worst of American diplomacy ; 
it has never emerged from the hobbledehoy stage. Mr, 
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Sherman is so grossly ignorant, or presumes so largely 
on the ignorance of Ohio, that he describes the nations 
of Europe as about to follow the lead of France in the 
adoption of popular government. When Secretaries of 
State in America are discovered lowering themselves 
to their public in this fashion, the English-speaking 
brotherhood cause does not appear to be particularly 
prosperous. And so it is useless to  blink— 
outside banquets to American Ambassadors—the in- 
veterate suspicion, proceeding chiefly from ignorance, 
with which this country is regarded ‘ on the other side. 
Within the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House, glow- 
ing predictions of the two English-speaking races uniting 
to mould the destinies of the world ‘in good feeling, 
Christianity and peace, are appropriate, even inevitable. 
But before that happens, we should like to know 
details about the next American tariff. At the risk of 
being styled yellers, or even brayers, we say that his 
address rouses apprehension that it may be almost 
as much of a twister as the last with which President 
M‘Kinley’s name was associated. 


FOREIGN WRITERS AND FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


FANHE result of an inquiry of some interest is pub- 

lished in the Revue Blanche. The editor of this 
magazine requested twenty-five writers of the most 
dissimilar schools to say whether in their opinion 
French literature has undergone of late the influence of 
foreign and in particular of Scandinavian authors. He 
now prints the answers he has received. The persons 
appealed to are as representative as possible. A majority 
of them it is true belong to the younger generation of 
writers, but side by side with such names as Gustave 
Kahn, Viellé-Griffin or Remy de Gourmont are those of 
Emile Zola, Marcel Prévost, Georges Ohnet and Jules 
Claretie. Naturally enough the views of these very 
different personalities are far from being identical. Still 
there is a nearer approach to argreement than was, 
perhaps, to have been expected. 

The foreign writers, who are admitted to have re- 
ceived attention in France, are not numerous. The only 
English authors cited are Shelley, whom Georges Brandés 
judges to have influenced Paul Bourget—in his poems 
of course—and Browning and Pater—a curious juxta- 
position—who are thought by Remy de Gourmont to 
have left their mark on the work of Stéphane Mallarmé. 
Only a bare allusion occurs to Swinburne, which is sur- 
prising, as to our knowledge he is the English poet for 
whom young French writers most frequently express 
admiration. Another omission is that of any mention 
of such writers as Sarah Grand, who, nevertheless, are 
responsible in a certain measure for the feminist 
tendencies so noticeable in recent French literature. 
No translation exists of the Heavenly Twins or of any 
of the other books conceived in a kindred spirit, but 
for all that the New Woman has crossed the Channel, 
it would fain be hoped for good. There are several 
references to Edgar Poe and with reason, for through 
Baudelaire his influence has unquestionably been con- 
siderable, while the translations of his poems by Stéphane 
Mallarmé have brought him even more directly before the 
younger generation. The assertion made in one instance 
that Walt Whitman has contributed to the revolution 
in French prosody attempted by the introduction of the 
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vers libre is less acceptable. So far as ovr observation 
has gone the readers of Walt Whitman ia I'rance are 
few indeed, and it is to be suspected that his name 
crops up in this inquiry owing to a desire on the part 
of the youthful littérateury who has mentioned him to 
display his exceptional erudition. Not a single Ger- 
man author is mentioned, though Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann have recently obtained a hearing in Paris. The 
only allusion to an Italian is to Gabriel d’Annunzio, 
who is dismissed somewhat cavalierly as a plagiarist. 
The charge gave rise about a year back to rather a 
memorable controversy, and some proof was adduced in 
its justification, but the fact remains that translations 
of the novels of Gabriel d’Annunzio have received close 
attention in France. Among foreign authors, however, 
it is Scandinavian and Russian writers, and in particular 
Ibsen and Tolstoi, who have met with most appreciation 
across the Channel. On this point all those who have 
taken part in the inquiry are agreed, and their opinion 
can only be endorsed. 

The question whether these northern writers have 
exerted a perceptible influence on recent I’rench_litera- 
ture is answered in the negative by most of those to 
whom it was put, though in many cases the negative is 
qualified. ‘The truth is the question is a little vague, 
or at least it is open te more than one interpretation. 
It is quite certain for instance, that neither Ibsen nor 
Tolstoi has provoked the rise of a school of writers in 
l’rance mainly inspired by their matter and manner, in 
the way that Zola called forth a host of imitators of his 
now discredited variety of Realism. Moreover, were 
the writers named destined to accomplish anything of 
the kind their influence has been at work too short a 
time, at any rate in the case of Ibsen, to have achieved 
such a result as yet. On the other hand the influence 
of Ibsen and Tolstoi may already have been very con- 
siderable, although it be difficult to point to work 
clearly due to their inspiration. As all those in a 
position to know the truth are aware, the interest 
aroused in Paris by these northern writers has been 
immense, and, far from lessening, is steadily on the 
increase. It has come too, at a most propitious 
moment to make itself felt. .A marked discontent with 
current methods of literary expression and a strong 
conviction of the insufficiency of the subject-matter 
habitually handled in recent years are the most promi- 
nent features of the present attitude of French writers 
of the younger schools. Above all, the feeling is pre- 
valent that too much weight has been attached, up to 
now, to questions of style, while the worth of the ideas 
expressed has been accounted a secondary matter. The 
rather trivial pre-occupations of so many French 
novelists and playwrights are falling into disrepute, 
and the younger men are attracted by those social and 
vital problems which are the favourite themes of 
Ibsen and Tolstoi. ‘Young France, in fact, is 
inclined to be decidedly serious, and, in opposition 
to the tendencies of the Latin race, does not even 
disdain to be obscure—on the contrary. ‘This struggle 
between traditions of long standing and the desire for 
a renovation of the old methods and the old matter 
is the chief cause of the incoherency, and some will 
say of the weakness of the latest French literature, 
of the productions of those petites chapelles whose organs 
are the Revue Blanche, the Mercure de France and the 
countless other ‘ young” reviews. It is probable that 
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Tolstoi and Ibsen have done a great deal to bring about 
this state of literary unrest. As much is admitted in 
many of the answers ‘that are the outcome of the inquiry 
under discussion; but, at the same time, considerable 
scepticism is expressed as to whether this influence will 
go any further—that is, as to whether I'rance will wit- 
ness the production of plays or books directly inspired 
from abroad. The contributors to the discussion have 
every faith in the originality of their countrymen, who, 
they admit, may be spurred by an external impulse to 
fresh effort w hile remaining incapable of servile imila- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this confidence may prove 
to be justified. Ibsen and Tolstoi are, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient host in themselves. 


FOOLS RUSH IN 


MINCE Mr. Gladstone’s nefarious scheme for the 
S Repeal of the Act of Union and for the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire was outlined in the Daily 
News men have not been so much shocked or so 
indignant as they were when they opened their morning 
papers on Friday. Of the revelations of the oracle of 
Bouverie Street on that earlier occasion men declared, 
almost with one voice and with apparent reason, that 
the maiden aunt of Liberalism had, to borrow a phrase 
from the slang of the subaltern, had her leg pulled. In 
truth the journal in question had got seisin of a piece 
of political intelligence of the first order of importance. 
But it was impossible to entertain any hope that the 
news of Friday morning was not absolutely and horribly 
true ; for certainly that list of one hundred siguatories 
to the cable addressed to the King of Greece would 
have been, if it had been evolved from the 
inner consciousness of journalism, the most colossal 
and wicked libel on record. We are driven, therefore, 
to the conclusion that, at the personal solicitation of the 
editor of a London paper, no less than one hundred 
members of the House of Commons have appended their 
names to a document which aggravates a hundredfold 
all the dangers of the present situation. For what is 
the position ‘The King of Greece, amiable personally 
but placed in circumstances of anxious difficulty, has 
been encouraged to continue in a suicidal and hopeless 
course, and the risk of EuropeanWar, already conspicuous 
to all save the most negligent eyes, has been almost con- 
verted into a certainty. ‘The King, be it observed, is 
face to face with a mob of impassioned Greeks infected 
with the fever of war. He has been warned, in effect, 
that if he fails to draw the sword, he must abdicate to 
escape summary deposition. He has at his ear an English 

journalist so intoxicated by the consciousness of his own 


supreme ability as to be incapable of believing himself 


to be in error. He has but three days left for repent- 
ance. But until that fatal cable reached him he 
might at least have faced his people saying, ‘'This 
our kingdom had a glorious history in the past, but to 
be plain, my children, our present State is the artificial 
creation of the Powers; the Powers are my paymaster; 
I have no money; our fighting strength is insignifi- 
cant; and the Powers are absolutely determined to 
compel us to desist from a design which is to our 
minds noble and chivalrous. We must bow to the 
iron law of necessity. ‘That he might have said with 


some hope of driving common sense into the heads of 


his subjects, and at the worst in the confidence that he 
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might resign a trumpery crown, in which his head must 
lie uneasy, with some dignity. But now these hundred 
silly signatures stand hopelessly in his way. He does not 
know, perhaps, he certainly cannot persuade an excited 
populace to believe, that it would be almost beyond the 
wit of man to select from the House of Commons a 
second body of a hundred men which should contain 
half so many wild and irresponsible faddists and so 
microscopical a proportion of men who have ever been 
known to reflect soberly upon any point. He cannot 
be expected to analyse the lists, to observe the curiously 
large proportion of reckless Welsh and Irish Celts, many 
of them the avowed enemies of England and some of 
them the open foes of the social order itself. He may 
say, with an appearance of justice, that these are men 
whom the earnest electors of the United Kingdom have 
sent to represent them in the Great Council of the 
nation, and that they have come forward nobly on his 
side. In all seriousness we are sorrowfully convinced 
that this last outbreak of the emotionalists means war, 
wide-spread and destructive war, and that the signa- 
tories to this deadly document have gone a long way to 
undo the good work of Lord Salisbury, and to accen- 
tuate that anger of the Powers against England which 
was already quite bitter enough. We could bear the rav- 
ings of the Press with patience, we were prepared for 
any quantity of theatrical thunder from a canon of St. 
Paul’s, but a manifesto from the House of Commons, 
one hundred signatures to a sentimental cable from St. 
Stephen’s to Athens—these are solemn matters. On 
their heads will be the bloodguiltiness; their responsi- 
bility is beyond measure. As for the Daily Chronicle, 
nurtured as it asserts itself to be on Sophocles and 
Eschylus, we may recommend to its conductors an 
extension of their studies. In the pages of Thucydides, 
which may be enjoyed in English by the aid of Bohn, 
are some admirable funeral orations. lor new orations, 
on the same subject, there is likely to be abundant 
opportunity, since reckless folly has left nothing undone 
that was calculated to turn the whole land of Europe 


intu a burying-ground. 


A REPORT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
Tie National Liberal Federation have just issued their annual 
report, and with it the announcement of a great meeting at Norwich 
on the 


er. J 
OQ" ! — than deep’ is the rapture of Albion, 
I am fully convinced ; 

Yea, as full and as great as her ecstasy shall be on 
The seventeenth inst. 

It is eyes to the blind, it is ears to the deaf, 

To be told the report of our own N. L. I’. 

Her joy like the happy state which you see Norwich in 
irom this certainty springs— 

Our report which has startled the world is the origin 
Of wonderful things, 

As you'll note when Sir William has taken the floor 

On the seventeenth inst., which I mentioned before. 

lor we now have a programme—a Deus cw machina 
Is a programme, you know— 

Irom obstruction’s cold shade it may bring us all back 

ina 


|‘ew sessions or so, 
And we'll call it as then it is laid on the shelf 
Passing good though not good yet for passing itself: 


th inst. when Sir William Harcowt will be the chief 
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It favours reforms of all sorts and varieties, 
(And for that we give thanks) 
That’s the way to bring working men from their 
Societics 
To the Liberal ranks. 
Yes, I really believe it the best of all plans 
‘To make pliable Woods of refractory Manns. 


As for Crete, with the wrath that the thought of an 
Emperor 
Is wont to inspire 
In the journal we love (whose exceptional temper or 
‘Taste’s a theme for a lyre) 
We would fill the whole land were it not for its view 
Of the good that our programme is going to do. 


Yes, England rejoices, there is not a doubt of it, 
We have banished her gloom ; 
She has read this report and knows this will come out 
of it— 
The Government's doom. 
lor their knell will be rung and their triumph be o'er 
When we meet on the date I have mentioned before. 
M. S. 
NOTES 

Tuovcurrut. men will refuse to be misled by the 
clamorous outcry against the policy of the Powers which is 
being raised by a section of the Opposition press, nor will 
they be deceived by the wholly unauthorised statements 
concerning the current of popular opinion which are 
published in a tone of great confidence. When the heart 
of the public is really moved the feelings of men are 
demonstrated in a fashion far more emphatic than anything 
which has been seen up to date. We have heard nothing 
so far save from the vocal section of the Radical party, 
which cries very loudly but is really rather insignificant in 
size. Mcreover it is in the nature of things that those 
who support the Government should remain silent. 
Mcanwhile it is not too much to say that the fanatical and 
senseless supporters of the Greeks will be guilty of half the 
blood which will surely be shed if King George continues 
in his present mood of futile perversity. 





Iv appears that President M‘Kinley, a gentleman whose 
views on any particular question are difficult to forecast, 
since they are based upon expediency rather than upon 
ecnviction, is in favour of the Arbitration Treaty and will 
use all bis influence to induce his supporters in the Senate 
to persuade that body toaccept it. But the Senate, judg- 
ing from the observaticns of the correspondent of the 
Times in New York, is not in a good mood. It is, says the 
correspondent, decadent; it has been squandering its 
reputation. Since we have never ventured to hope that 
the treaty, if finally ratified, would exercise any consider- 
able influence for good, we look forward without anxiety 
to the struggle which must come between the President 
and the Senate. 


For the rest the inaugural address has been received 
with a gocd deal of gush—it is always easy and safe to be 
adulatory rather than critical in dealing with news 
hurriedly and in the middle of the night. Looked at in 
the cold morning light the document is both dangerous 
and inconsistent. The President speaks with the rap 
ture of Canon Scott Holland concerning the blessings cf 
arbitration, So far there is no harm in bim. But, and it is 
avery big ‘but’ indeed, it is plain that the President, far 
from having abandoned his heresies in the matter of 
tariff, has been strengthened in them. That may be 
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suitable to the tastes of the majority of Americans, though 
it must debilitate their trade in the long run; but it 
touches British and European merchants in their pockets, 
and is the sure forerunner of angry feeling on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 





Sir Wittiim Harcourt’s speech in the East End on 
Thursday night was framed, no doubt, to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings in the certain and joyful hope that 
none but groundlings would be present. As such it was 
successful ; but from the broad point of view of the student 
of politics it possessed no feature of interest, it contained 
no argument that has not been met long ago, and it would 
be sheer waste of time to comment upon it in a serious 
tone. We observe that part of it was calculated to curry 
favour with the Dissenters and that ‘Sir Vernon’ had a 
cold in his head. Well, there are occasions when a slight 
snufHe helps a speaker to be in harmony with his 
surroundings. 





Tue result of the Halifax election is, save in one 
particular, what everybody expected. The late member 
resigned his seat because he recognised that he could not 
go the whole Radical hog to the satisfaction of his con- 
stituents. So they asked Mr, Billson to stand in the con- 
fidence that he would go the Radical wild boar if necessary. 
He has beaten, by a majority which is not alarmingly 
large, Sir Savile Crossley, an amiable and wealthy, but not 
particularly brilliant, Unionist. Herein is nothing sur- 
prising. But we confess that the fall in the independent 
labour vote was unexpected. Mr. Tom Mann is a strong 
representative of the Independent Labour party, a wild 
Socialist that is to say, but a ferociously powerful 
speaker. It strikes us that the Halifax election ought to 
be something like the death-knell of the I. L. P. and, 
though Mr. Billson will be no great addition to the House 
of Cummons, the overwhelming defeat of the I. L. P. is 
evidence of the sound sense of the working man. 





He would be a wise man who should foretell with any 
certainty the issue of the conferences between the Federa- 
tion that came into existence at the time of the Clyde and 
Lagan strike and the Amalgamated Engineers. To date 
the policy of the masters has been successful. By threaten- 
ing that they would use their powers they have so far 
brought the men to their senses that they have assented to 
conferences which, if only Sir Courtenay Boyle can be in- 
duced not to put pen to paper, may settle the present 
difficulties. Failing settlement there must be a ight and 
abigone. The engineers, if they be not actuarially solvent, 
have a large fund for fighting purposes and as, in the 
opinion of the actuaries, they can never pay their debts in 
full, they may spend their money with a light heart. The 
Employers’ l'ederation is, after that of the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire coal-owners, the strongest in the world ; its 
leaders are men of resolute disposition, and Mr. Biggart, 
one of its secretaries, is a discreet and level-headed lawyer, 
who is an admirable man of business. 





We may be told that it is cynical thus to summarise the 
forces on either side without adding passionate exhortations 
to both onthe score of the suffering which must come 
upon the heads of strangers to the struggle, if struggle 
there is to be. But we have to do with plain facts and 
there is no fact plainer than that industrial conflicts are 
invariably conducted without reference to the interests 
of those who are indirectly affected. An employer ought 
to consider the influence on a district of his refusal to 
make a concession which in his judgment ought not, as 
between him and his men, to be made. Workmen ought 
to reflect that a demand which .they can only enforce at 
the risk of a strike involves, as of necessity, a period of 
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If there be industries in 


misery for helpless persons. 
But we are 


Heaven they will be conducted in this spirit 
on earth and, as a matter of practice, all business is con- 
ducted upon more or less selfish principles and these 


principles show little or no sign of disappearance. 


AppincTon Park is to be sold by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and will no longer be the country home of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. It is to be hoped, since the 
Park itself possesses features of wild and picturesque wood- 
land beauty hardly to be matched elsewhere, that it may 
pass into the hands of a wealthy man who will preserve it 
as it is and save it from the builder of villas, At the same 
time it is so conveniently situated in relation to Croydon 
that the price obtained is sure to be large. On the whole 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are to be congratulated 
on their decision. The income of the Archbishop is not 
so large as it looks, the upkeep of Addington must be an 
expensive business, a palace near Canterbury will be far 
more convenient for practical purposes, and a large sum 
of money will be secured for Church purposes. 


Tue decision of Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Wright 
ia the case of the man Richards was clearly correct ; indeed, 
Sir Richard Webster frankly stated that it was inevitable ; 
but it discloses a most regrettable defect in the criminal 
law. Richards was found guilty as an accessory after the 
fact to a manslaughter of a peculiarly foul and disgraceful 
character. Of his guilt there appears to have been no 
doubt ; but, by virtue of the form of the indictment, he 
escapes the greater part of the punishment which Mr. 
Justice Mathew considered appropriate to his conduct ; and 
this is a public misfortune. 





Our Parliamentary correspondent writes :—‘ No diplo- 
macy, either old or new, can work effectively if it is liable 
to repeated public discussion whenever matters are in a 
critical position. An Opposition may, of course, ask ques- 
tions, and invite statements; but if it desires to do more 
than that, it should bring forward a formal vote of censure. 
As Sir William Harcourt and his friends shrink from that 
course, they are not entitled to worry the Government by 
irregular discussions. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour can 
hold their own, no doubt, but their object, and that of the 
country, is not a Parliamentary triumph, but a peaceful 
success elsewhere. Yet even with the most cautious 
statesmen, if they are forced to make speeches, there is 
always a possibility of a word too much, ora word too little, 
which may make all the difference in a delicate negotia- 
tion. It is an uncharitable suggestion, but for what else 
are the Opposition watching, what else can they hope 
to gain? They are doing themselves nothing but harm 
by these exhibitions, especially as every one knows how 
wide a gulf separates them from Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Edward Grey, both of whom are, unfortunately, 
absent from England. And another thing that every 
one knows is that Lord Salisbury has an unrivalled 
experience in foreign affairs, and may be trusted to have 
no delusions either as to Turks or Greeks. The common 
sense of the country would be revolted if its diplomacy 
were founded on the sentimental stuff talked in certain 
Radical circles. 





‘Tue speculation is not very practica), but let us suppose 
for a moment that the modern Greeks are, really and 
truly, the children and represertatives of the ancient 
Hellenes. If that were so, how would those members ot 
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Parliament and others, who are always patting the spoilt 
child of Europe on the back because, so to speak, they 
were at school with his father, like the aggrandisement of 
the rickety Greek kingdom? And how would Europe at 
large welcome the establishment of a new power, backed 
with real Greek brains and enterprise, and at once more 
democratic and more restless than France, that would 
seize island after island, fringe Asia Minor with new Greek 
settlements, adventure new Syracusan expeditions, and 
generally speaking, make things hum in the Mediterranean ? 
These would certainly be the pleasing results of genuine 
Greek blood—if it existed. 


‘Tue difficulty that stood in the way of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
motion on Tuesday—a motion brought on by arrangement 
with the Government— illustrates the inconvenience of one 
of the long established practices of the House. The 
practice ‘s that when a member has given notice of a 
motion on any subject, that subject cannot be discussed on 
a motion for the adjournment of the House. The object, 
of course, is that a regular discussion shall not be antici- 
pated in an irregular manner. On this principle, which 
is analogous to that of nemo bis verari, Mr. Dillon’s intention 
to raise the question of Crete seemed to block Sir William 
Harcourt’s motion ; and the Speaker ruled that Mr. Dillon’s 
notice could not be withdrawn verbally and instantly, but 
must actually have ceased to appear on the notice paper. 
The Speaker pointed out that though there is no Standing 
Order on the point, the practice of the House is as sacred as 
any Standing Order, and as difficult to alter. This being the 
case, some modification is clearly necessary, for, as things 
are, almost every question on which a Government does not 
desire discussion may be blocked by a vague notice —never 
realised —to call attention to it. 





‘Or the Education Bill all that can be said is that it has 
made as much, or as little, progress as was to be expected. 
It has been a broken week, for Tuesday was devoted to 
Crete, and Wednesday, being Ash Wednesday, was a day 
of only three hours. To use the ordinary phrase, all that 
skill can suggest, or ingenuity can accomplish, has been 
done to the first line of the first clause by the fine 
analytical intellect of the Opposition, but majorities of 
about one hundred and seventy or so have rewarded Mr. 
Balfour's patience and Sir John Gorst’s silence. In process 
of time, if we faint not, we shall arrive at the questions of 
popular control and the association of schools, which will 
be of more interest and difficulty than the small points 
hitherto raised.’ 


a , 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘Once more the 
boulevard has been delivered over to the throwers of 
confelti. ‘The exquisite pleasure of pelting your neigh- 
bour’s wife and stopping your neighbour’s mouth with 
multicoloured rounds of paper has proved as popular as 
ever, and the usual number of joyous spirits have under- 
taken to revive the wiei//e gaielé Frangaise by the simple 
expedient of sporting a false nose. On the whole it is 
the boulevard trees that come worst out of this annual 
saturnalia. They are strangled by the serpentins. The 
yards of paper ribbon envelop the branches in a tangle 
which is only removed at the expense of the buds and 
shoots. In the last two or three years the trees have died 
off by the dozen, and a few more carnivals will leave us 
with nothing on the boulevard but newly planted 
saplings. But some day perhaps it will occur to us that 
we are suffering from a surfeit of carnival. What with 
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the extravagant antics of our politicians, the astounding 
freaks of our dispensers of justice, the egregious per- 
formances of our Administration, and much other madness 
besides, a time may come when the lunatic celebrations of 
Shrove Tuesday may seem superfuous. 


‘Our Radicals and Socialists occasionally compel admira- 
tion. They are never tired, for example, of exhibiting the 
profound contempt they entertain for the intelligence of 
the elector—with good reason. Their latest exploit in this 
connection is the issue of a preposterous manifesto in 
which they upbraid the Government with the fact that 
the Senate is still battling with the Budget at a date 
when the Finance Bill for last year ought long since to 
have been passed. The notorious truth is that it would 
have been passed betimes, had the Opposition refrained 
from proposing amendments to its every clause and from 
speechifying throughout its discussion on the most frivolous 
pretexts. But impudent misrepresentation and grotesque 
travesty of the facts are of the very essence of our 
party politics. The audacity with which these expedients 
are resorted to and the success with which they meet 
are equally bewildering. On the one hand you find in 
circulation lies so monstrous that it passes comprehension 
how anybody could suppose that they would go down 
with even the most gullible, and on the other you are 
obliged to admit that they are swallowed without hesita- 
tion by those for whose consumption they were intended. 
But was it not Voltaire who said that it is a common fault 
of clever men to overestimate the intelligence of their 
fellow creatures? Party politicians are worse than clever 
in the sense in which a great actress declared that she was 


pire que jolie. 


«An able speech by M. Cochery, the Minister of Finance, 
has been the feature of the passage of the Budget through 
the Senate. The Republic has often been reproached 
with having added a milliard to the annual expenditure of 
France. The figure is correct, but it must be allowed that 
there is something to show for the money, In the last 
quarter of a century the expenses of a disastrous war have 
been met, the army has been reorganised, the war material 
has been entirely renewed at least twice, the railway 
mileage and that of the State-made roads have been 
doubled, the country has been covered with schools and an 
immense effurt has been made in the direction of colonial 
aggrandisement. Several of these achievements are open 
to criticisn, but it must be conceded that they have been 
realised in response to the wishes of the majority of the 
nation. If you insist on luxuries—unproductive colonies 
for instance—you must be prepared to pay for them. The 
Republic has coatrived on the whole to live on its income, 
and the fact may be counted among the few on which it 
has the slightest reason to plume itself. 





«A ramous Parisian personality has disappeared with M. 
Clément. All the sensational arrests of the last twenty- 
five years were made by the deceased “ commissaire aux 
délégations spéciales et judiciaires,” a functionary who, I 
believe, has no exact equivalent in Mngland. He it was 
who under the Empire apprehended Prince Pierre Bona- 
parte charged with the murder of Victor Noir, who 
intimated to the Comte de Paris that he had to quit the 
country, who led off the Duc d'Orléans to the Conciergerie, 
and to Mazas all the prominent actors in the scandals of 
recent years. In the eyes of Parisians “te vieux Clément,” 
as he was called on the boulevard, was the personification 
of the police, the only force which in these later days is 
under no circumstances to be trifled with. He was also 
the perfect type of the I'rench functionary, of the man 
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that draws his salary under every régime, outlives most of 
them, is above all of them. Reproached with his connection 
with the Empire he is said to have answered: “ Je n’ai 
plus servi |’ Empire que je ne sers aujourd’hui la Répub- 
lique. Je ne suis le serviteur d’aucun gouvernement—je 
suis l’administration.” Properly understood this remark 
contains the key to the organisation of modern France,’ 


IN THE CITY 


NDOUBTEDLY the inaugural speech of Mr. 
M‘Kinley is, or ought to be, the most engrossing 
topic of conversation in business circles. The truth of the 
matter is—and it must be borne in mind steadily by all 
those who desire, either from the point of view of their 
personal interests, or from the national standpoint, to 
understand American politics—that the new President is 
a man of very exceptional and dangerous character. He is 
not, we are quite willing to admit that, consciously dis- 
honest in intention ; but he has, from the point of view of 
other nations, the misfortune not to possess any settled 
convictions. This rather important fact became visible, 
and even conspicuous, in the course of the Presi- 
dential Elections. But the dangers which must inevit- 
ably have followed upon the triumph of Bryanism 
were so great and so obvious that the British public, 
and for that matter the British Press also, fell into 
exuberant and unwarrantable delight over the victory of 
M‘Kinleyism, For M‘Kinleyism was, after all, but an 
uncertain quantity and past experience of Mr. M‘Kinley’s 
policy really went a long way to dissipate and to discount 
the enthusiastic hopes which were founded rather upon 
the defeat of the boy orator than upon the triumph of the 
older politician. And now we know what the older 
politician means to pursue as a policy, not, presumably, 
because he has studied the science of politics, but because 
he thinks it will please the greater number of 
American voters. Firstly he has put his foot down 
on Jingoism, because it had become pretty plain 
that the United States really were not in a position to 
carry on a war with any considerable power, let alone the 
greatest of naval powers, and because Jingoism was not 
really popular save amongst a small but loud-voiced section 
of Americans. That, so far as it goes, is good for trade. 
Secondly, seeing clearly that he could not absolutely shirk 
the currency questicn, he has followed the wise example 
shown by Mr. Balfour in dealing with the question of Irish 
financial relations, and has suggested the appointment of a 
Commission to examine into the whole question. That, 
which, as far as it goes, is good for trade also, has been 
done because he is afraid of exasperating the Bryanites. 
But—and the ‘but’ might be printed in the largest capi- 
tals provided by the printer if it were necessary to adver- 
tise its serious meaning to the eye—it is as clear as day- 
light from his inaugural address that Mr. M‘Kinley means 
to go the whole hog in the matter of the tariff; and that 
is very serious news. Protection, encouragement of 
American enterprise, taxation of foreign products—these 
are the keynotes of his policy. The Zimes may be 
right in doubting whether those who voted against 
Bryanism, rather than in favour of M‘Kinleyism, really 
felt that the issue between Protection all round and 
a gradual approach to Free Trade was before them. 
The ‘Times is right beyond question when it argues 
that these indirect taxes are and must be paid by 
American subjects and, in effect, that M‘Kinleyist Pro- 
tection cannot fail to react upon the trade and com- 
merce of the United States to their disadvantage. But 
this is not the beginning and the end of the whole argu- 
inent and, to speak frankly, it is not the side of the ques- 
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tion which interests us most closely. For, when you come 
to think of it, the Americans are only our cousins, and 
their interests are dear to us, but our own are far dearer. 
True it is that the indirect taxes are paid, and must be 
paid by the consumers. But it is true also, and most 
painfully obvious that such indirect taxes tend inevitably to 
a reduction of the consumption of the articles taxed. And 
that, to be perfectly frank in facing the facts, is a matter for 
serious consideration among all the prolucing countries, of 
which Great Britain is the first and foremost, which trade 
with the United States. In other words Mr. M‘Kinley is 
determined that the States shall make their extra revenue 
at the cost of British trade. 

It is too early as yet to trace the effect of this 
momentous declaration upon the stock markets, nor, in- 
deed, is it likely to be felt first there. Probably one 
would find more intelligent appreciation of the situation in 
Lancashire, in the manufacturing districts of Yorshire, in 
the vicinity of Glasgow, and in South Wales than is to be 
found in the City. Those parts of the country in which 
honest work produces sound manufactured goods will feel 
the blow more acutely than the great financial heart of 
the kingdom. By them the menace embodied in Mr. 
M‘Kinley’s address will be received with apprehension. 
By them the details of his policy will be awaited with 
grave anxiety. The United States must have adequate 
revenue of course; but they are going to secure it in a 
manner which must be in the highest degree injurious to 
the commerce of Great Britain. It may, perhaps, be 
some [small comfort to our manufacturers to reflect 
that the States must suffer a good deal in the process: 
but that will not help to put wages into the pockets 
of British workmen or to swell the profits of British 
employers. On the whole, then, this is a thoroughly 
bad business. 

Rudge-Whitworth (foreign) Limited has been formed to 
exploit the Rudge-Whitworth business and patents on the 
Continent. Orders for 6000 cycles have already been 
received from France alone and the managing director 
Mr. J. H. Adams estimates that a profit will be earned 
sufficient to pay 14 percent. on the £125,000 capital which 
it is now proposed to issue in £1 shares. Weare informed 
that applications for the formation of four subsidiary 
companies have also been received, so the Continental 
parent starts with good prospects. 

The forty-eighth annual Report of the Prudential Assu- 
rance Company states that in the ordinary branch the 
number of policies issued during 1896 was 64241 assuring 
the sum of £6,507,820 and producing a new annual pre- 
mium income of £354,520. The premiums received during 
the year were £2,545,202 being an increase of £250,249 
over 1895. In the Industrial branch the premiums re- 
ceived during the year were £4,578,795—an increase of 
£226,108. The assets of the Company in both branches 
amount to no less than £27,059,111, and the Report 
testifies generally to the further remarkable progress of 
the Company. 

In the stock markets politics continue to check fresh 
business. The Caledonian dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. against 55 per cent. a year ago was disappointing, 
but otherwise home railway conditions are encouraging, 
So long, however, as the possibility of war between 
Greece and Turkey exists, with the consequences that 
might result from it, speculation will be on a small scale 
and no upward movement can be expected. African 
mines have had a fresh fall, but the idea that there is a 
large bear account in them is, we think, erroneous. The 
decline comes from realisations by wearied holders, and 
until conditions change in the Transvaal we see nothing to 


check the fall. 
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ELECTIONEERING IN AUSTRIA 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


\ USTRIA has witnessed many an odd political cam- 
4X paign in her day, but never one quite so odd as that 
which is now being carried on in preparation for the 
General Election. An English party-manager’s hair would 
stand straight on end were he to see how his confréres in 
Austria are doing their work. The way they quietly ignore 
what are to him the most elementary rules of the game, 
would fill him with dismay. Tothink that there should be 
ten independent parties in the field —t+ say nothing of eight 
rival nationalities—and that not a single serious attempt 
should have been made to bring about between any of 
them a mutual benefit alliance. Then a mere glance at 
their programmes would in itself be quite enough to drive 
him to despair, unless indeed it prompted him to take the 
management of the whole business into his own hands. 
Electioneering in Austria is delicate work, it is but fair to 
confess: even under Count Taaffe’s somewhat happy-go- 
lucky rule, the anti-Government candidates often found 
their lives a burden, Still this fact did not then prevent 
them from making a gallant fight every time a General 
Election came round, and scoring victories, too, in the open 
field at the expense of the Government. But then at that 
time every party had a policy, and knew exactly for whom 
and against whom it was fighting ; whereas in these latter 
days it is otherwise. The peculiarity of the present cam- 
paign in Austria is that the great majority of the candi- 
dates seem to be in doubt as to whether they are seeking 
election as supporters of Count Badeni and his Govern- 
ment or as their opponents. Imagine an English parlia- 
mentary candidate presenting himself before a constituency 
and confessing that he had not quite made up his mind on 
which side of the House he was going to sit, if elected ! 
The whole country is flooded, of course, with political 
manifestoes and programmes; and very interesting docu- 
ments some of them are, interesting, though, rather on 
account of what they leave unsaid, than of what they 
say. For instance, even in the party manifestoes, not 
only is no attempt made to define the position of the 
members of the said parties with regard to the Govern- 
ment, but hardly a hint is given as to whether they approve 
or disapprove of the policy it is pursuing. Count Badeni 
has now been Prime Minister for some eighteen months, 
and during this time has brought about many important 
has swamped the administration 
He has passed a 





changes in the state 
with Polish officials for one thing. 
Reform Bill by which at least the principle of universal 
suffrage is conceded ; and he has made a notable departure 
from precedent by sanctioning the appointment of a pro- 
nounced Anti-Semite as burgomaster of Vienna. Then he 
has played an important ré/e in the struggle been the 
Poles and the Ruthenians in Galicia; and only the other 
day he announced a scheme for bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the rival nationalities in Bohemia. Yet, 
in most of these manifestoes, alike what he has done and 
what left undone are completely ignored. For any word 
of criticism, praise or blame his doings receive, he might 
have sat with folded hands from the day he was appointed 
Minister. 

But, if in this electioneering campaign the attitude of 
the majority of the candidates towards the Government is 
irregular, to say the least of it, the position they have 
taken up with regard to the Compromise with Hungary is 
simply incomprehensible. The renewal of this Compromise 
is a matter of vital importance,to Austria, and it is the first 
business with which the new Reichsrath will be called 
upon to deal. One might be tempted, therefore, to take 
it for granted that the terms on which it is to be renewed 
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would form a sort of test question for the election; that, 
in fact, every candidate would make his opinion on this 
point a chief feature of his programme. Far from this 
being the case, however, very few of them devote more 
than a line or two to the subject ; and, of those who do, 
not one gives even a hint as to what he would regard as 
fair terms for a settlement between the two countries. 
They are all convinced, of course, that Austria pays too 
much and Hungary too little into the common exchequer ; 
but, as for devising a practical scheme for placing affairs 
cn a more equitable basis, that seems never to have 
occurred to any of them excepting the Anti-Semites. And 
the Anti-Semites make no attempt to conceal the fact that 
they are in favour of renouncing the Compromise root and 
branch and treating Hungary as she used to be treated in 
the old dark days. Not because they are blind to the 
benefits both Austria and Hungary have derived from the 
Compromise, but because Hungary is, they declare, a 
heat henish—7.e., Protestant—Jew-ridden and, and as such 
one with which it behoves Christian Austria to have as few 
dealings as possible. 

Another question of paramount importance with which 
the new Reichsrath will have to deal is the crusade against 
capitalism which these same Anti-Semites are carrying on. 
So long as the Anti-Semites were but a little group of 
fanatics, those responsible for peace and order in Austria 
could afford to ignore their machinations ; but now that 
they have become a strong political party with skilfully 
managed organisations throughout the Empire, it is dif- 
ferent. 
but there is a limit even to their patience, and it is hardly 
probable that they will remain passive much longer in face 


Jewish financiers may be a longsuffering race, 


of the active propaganda that is now being carried on 
against them. The day will come when the Austrian 
Government will have to choose between their support 
and that of Dr. Lueger’s followers. This is a fact well 
known to every candidate in the field; yet, excepting a 
few of the Social Democrats, they all deliberately ignore 
it in their speeches and addresses. Some very cowardly 
outrages have been committed by the Anti-Semites during 
the last year or two, and some most discreditable 
manceuvres have been resorted to; yet not one of the 
rival parties that are now appealing to the electorate for 
their votes has had the courage to denounce these outrages 
and manoeuvres, and to declare openly that its members, 
if elected, will strive in the Reichsrath to secure for the 
Jews, as for all other sections of the community, fair and 
just treatment. 

Considering the state of things in the East, one might 
have expected that the candidates would have made some 
allusion to the foreign affairs of the Empire; that they 
would at least have expounded their own views as to the 
comparative value of the Triple Alliance and—say an entenle 
cordiale with Russia. But no: for any word in their 
programmes, Austria might be surrounded with impreg- 
nable walls, or have no neighbour within at least a thousand 
miles. ‘The one subject the clericals consider of sufficient 
importance to engage their atiention, is how the authority 
of the Pope may be upheld. So long as they could 
secure the schools and render religious toleration a by- 
word, they would be quite content, if we may judge by 
their addresses, to play into the hands of the Socialists 
on the one side, and the Anti-Semites on the other, and 
leave Imperial affairs to take care of themselves. The 
Anti-Semites have, of course, no thought beyond waging 
war on the Jews, unless indeed it be to worry the Magyars. 
The Feudalists seem chiefly bent on preventing the spread 
of Socialism among the peasants; while the Conservatives 
are equally on the alert against Socialism and Federalism. 
As a glance at their manifestoes shows, the German 
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Liberals’ hands are tied ; for while they are bound by their 
principles to advocate Liberal measures, if they advocate any 
at all, Liberal measures spell for them ruin—the transfer 
of political power from the cultivated middle-classes, among 
whom their chief supporters are to be found, to their rivals, 
the uneducated masses of the minor nationalities. 

The new Progressive party, from which great things 
were hoped, has stultified itself completely by allowing 
itself to be cajoled by Count Badeni into renouncing the 
attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Government 
that it seemed prepared at first to take up. Its address, 
which is written in grandiose style, deals chiefly with the 
eternal verities ; this is also a characteristic of that of the 
‘Soziale Politiker.’ The ‘Gewerbei’ party has it is true 
an eminently practical programme, but unfortunately it is 
one that is individualist rather than national. They wish 
certain laws to be passed for their own benefit and, in 
return for help in passing them, are quite prepared to give 
their hearty support to any party, quite irrespective of its 
politics. The Czech Progressive would be only too glad 
to barter away not only his principles, but his soul itself, in 
return for a free hand against his German rival ; while the 
Ruthenian Radical evidently attaches much more import- 
ance to being allowed to wreak his vengeance on his 
Polish oppressor, than to any article of his political pro- 
gramme. The Poles, on their side, have issued a procla- 
mation in which they openly express their indifference to 
all things Austrian. Poland, a Poland all for themselves, 
is what their hearts are set on. As for the Social Demo- 
crats, in Austria as elsewhere, they are appealing for votes 
on the strength of their being in favour of an all round 
distribution of wealth. Their vocation is, as they boast, to 
end, not to mend, the present social system. 

Each party, in fact, as each nationality, is fighting this 
election on its own hand, and without ever a thought for 
Austria. And this at a time when the Empire is face to 
face with problems fraught with danger to its very exist- 
ence. Little wonder that even doctrinaires, in that part 
of the world, are beginning to lose their faith in parlia: 
mentarianism, 


HORACE WALPOLE 


PINE practice of observing centenaries may seem to be 

. overdone nowadays. It is not easy to find a sound 
philosophical reason why the purely arbitrary fact that an 
event happened just a hundred years ago should make us 
take more interest in it to-day than we did yesterday or 
than we shall do to-morrow. Yet human nature appears 
to be so constructed that an anniversary, however unim- 
portant in itself, always carries a certain adventitious 
interest : the care with which most of us recall even the 
trivial incident of our own birthday affords a sufficient proof 
of this. The Saints’ days of the Roman Calendar, no less 
than the Calendar of Great Men provided for the private 
devotions of the emancipated Positivist, show the advan- 
tages which may be drawn from a judicious appeal to this 
instinct : it would be hard to deny that everything is good 
which can persuade the average man to think for a 
moment of the great figures and events of the storied past, 
and so to remove himself from the steadily increasing 
domination of the newspapers and the trivial present. The 
real objection to centenaries must be found in the oppor- 
tunities which they sometimes afford for foolish and ful- 
some orations: the recent Burns centenary was a flagrant 
case in point. No such reason can be urged against our 
calling to mind the fact that it is just a century since the 
departure from this ‘amusing sublunary scene’ of Horace 
Walpole, ‘ Uncle to the late Earl of Orford’ (as he chose 
to sign himself after inheriting the peerage), who died in 
Berkeley Square on March 2, 1797. 
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It may be seriously doubted whether ‘ Horry Walpole ’ 
is as familiarly known to the present generation as he was 
in the days when Macaulay and his sister furnished their 
post-chaise with the famous letters. Perhaps the average 
modern reader is alarmed by the bulk of Peter Cunning- 
ham’s nine volumes, which contain two thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five letters: and the only attempt 
that has been made to issue a selection was abominably 
bally done. It may be also that general readers are not 
so wealthy nowadays as they were forty years ago, when 
their circle was so much more limited. Walpole’s Letters 
cannot be purchased under five guineas, and a great many 
modest book-buyers have to consider what better value 
they could get elsewhere before laying out so much upon 
a single book. Why does not Mr. Bentley supply the 
world with a cheap edition of that unrivalled treasury of 
delight? The copyright has only two or three years 
longer to run, which may be an inducement. We believe 
that a cheap edition—it must be complete—would be a 
mine of wealth to its publisher, as it would reveal practi- 
cally unknown stores of amusement to the modern reader 
who knows Horace Walpole mainly from the unjust 
portrait of Macaulay or the enthusiastic labours of Mr. 
Austin Dobson. Whatever we may think of Walpole’s 
character and formal works, no one has ever ventured to 
deny his secure eminence as the prince of English letter 
writers. He holds in our literature the same _pre- 
eminent position which has been accorded in France to 
Madame de Sévigné, and perhaps he ranks only second to 
her in the modern world. The compliments of Voltaire 
and Madame du Deffand gave the key-note to the chorus 
of praise which has been swelling ever since. ‘ Incom- 
parable letters,’ Byron called them, who was no bad judge 
of the article. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ said an absurd biogra- 
pher in 1834, ‘speaks very highly of this part of 
Walpole’s performances, and there are some critics who 
prefer his epistolary productions even to those of War- 
burton (!).’ Johnson, who did not love ‘ Horry’ Walpole, 
and could see little merit in any of his work, yet 
‘allowed that he got together a great many curious 
little things, and told them in an elegant manner,’ a 
criticism which is particularly appropriate to his letters. 
Even Macaulay, with whom Miss Berry was justly angry 
for his caricature of her old friend and suitor, admitted 
that ‘no man who had ever written so much as Walpole 
was so seldom tiresome, and expected that we m‘ght see 
fresh Humes and fresh Burkes before we again fall in with 
that peculiar combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
to which the writings of Walpole owe their extraordinary 
popularity.’ This may be said with especial truth of the 
letters, where amusement was the sole object of the 
writer. In all the nine volumes of Cunningham, there is 
scarcely a page which one can wish to be deleted, or 
which one turns over before the eye has travelled to the 
foot of it. Macaulay’s enemy Croker, who may have been 
a ‘varlet,’ but was not by any means such a fool as the 
Whigs loved to paint him, has summed up the merits of the 
Letters so well that it is easier to quote his description 
than to better it. They are, he says, ‘a perfect ency- 
clopedia of information from the very best sources— 
politics from the fountain-head of parties, debates by the 
best of reporters, foreign affairs from an hahitué of diplomatic 
society, sketches of public characters by their intimate 
acquaintance or associate, the gossip of fashionable life 
from a man of fashion, literature from a man of letters, 
the arts from a man of taste, the news of the town from a 
member of every club in St. James’s Street ; and all this 
retailed, day by day, and hour by hour, to a variety of 
correspondents — reddendo singula singulis — according to 
their various stations, characters and tastes, by a pen 
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whose vivacity and graphic power are equalled by nothing 
but the wonderful industry and perseverance with which 
it was plied through so long a series of years.’ For sixty 
years in fact, the Abbot of Strawberry Hill entertained 
his friends with that verve intarissable which is his finest 
quality. We believe that he will go on delighting readers 
who have once been lucky enough to make his acquaint- 
ance for at least six centuries to come. 

It is solely as letter-writer, however, that Horace Walpole 
is likely to live. His formal works are moribund, if not 
dead, although the Castle of’ Otranto has been republished 
of late years in both cheap and sumptuous editions, and the 
Anecdotes of Painting and the Memoirs are still dear to 
lovers of Dame Gossip. Walpole, if we may trust his own 
word, would have been the last man to claim perpetuity 
for his writings. There is a characteristic passage in the 
‘advertisement’ to the first edition of the Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, which lies before us in all the glory of 
the Strawberry Hill Press, adorned with a vignette of that 
imposing creation of sham Gothic. ‘As to any other 
notions which may clash with those commonly received or 
better established,’ says Walpole,’ ‘let it be understood that 
I propose my own with the same deference and diffidence, 
and by no means expecting they should be adopted, unless 
they are found agreeable to good sense : still less intending 
to wrangle for them, if they are contested. ‘This work was 
calculated to amuse. If it offends any man, or is taken too 
seriously, the Author will be concerned ; but It will never 
make him so serious as to defend it. This, which was 
probably the first protest against being considered to be 
in earnest which was ever made by a bibliographer, is 
thoroughly characteristic of Walpole. He spent part of 
his life in protesting against the assumption of ‘the 
magazines’ that he was ‘the learned gentleman.’ He 
even resigned his membership of the Society of Anti- 
quaries because two members of that profound body 
insisted upon discussing at its meetings his Historic Doubts 
on Richard IIT, although it is open to the cynic to put a 
different interpretation upon this act when he remembers 
that the antiquarian criticism was distinctly adverse to 
Walpole. It is certainly known that at the same time that 
Walpole attacked Woodfall (of Junian renown) for printing 
extracts from his gruesome tragedy, 7’he Mysterious Mother, 
and so exposing him as an author to the public eye, he was 
engaged himself in printing a quarto edition of his complete 
writings, although it only made its appearance after the 
death of its author. The only works,in fact, of which Horace 
Walpole seems to have been unfeignedly and openly proud 
were his letters and his house. A gentleman, even in the 
eighteenth century, might be allowed to write a gool 
letter without being confounded with Grub Street and its 
denizens, and the care with which Walpole recovered his 
epistles to Madame du Deftand, and kept copies of his 
other correspondence shows that he had no objection to 
making a bid for posthumous fame. In the department 
of familiar letters, so well filled in Walpole’s favourite 
French, English literature was extremely weak, up to the 
time of his death. Howell, indeed, had produced a 
notable collection which is still dear to those who know its 
shrewd wit and amiable gossip. The letters of Pope and 
Swift, in spite of their artificiality, were rated high, and 
Lord Chesterfield’s famous work was in every mouth. 
Gray’s letters, though comparatively few in number, were 
perhaps the finest of all. Still, it was no difficult thing for 
the product of Walpole’s sixty busy years to take the 
first place : the amazing thing is rather that even the letters 
of Cowper and Lamb, Fitzgerald and the two Carlyles and 
Dickens, have not displaced it in the estimation of the best 
judges. The curiosities of Strawberry Hill are scattered like 
the ‘dust and awful treasures’ of Mycenae. The Gothic 
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revival has made that edifice a by-word for bad taste, and 
Walpole’s personal character has been attacked as freely 
as his architecture. Yet, after the lapse of a century, his 
letters are as fresh and charming as ever Sir Horace Mann 
or General Conway, Miss Berry or poor Madame du 
Deffand can have found them. Perhaps we do not greatly 
admire Horace Walpole ; but it would be rank ingratitude 
not to confess that his letters—that ‘legacy of unfailing 
amusement, as Mr. Dobson calls them—have given us 
more real and lasting pleasure than the work of many a 
better and a wiser man. Like Boswell, Walpole has 
acquired a rank in literature which neither his character 
nor his mind seemed to warrant. All respectable people 
have agreed to regard the one as a shallow babbler, the 
other as a frivolous di/etiante. Yet the one is as unques- 
tionably the first among English letter-writers as the other 
is the prince of biographers. It is the unexpected triumph, 
in each case, of the arch-amateur, 


WHAT IS A REALIST? 


N the New Review this month Mr. Morrison asks tbis 
question, but like Pilate, who asked a similar one, he 
does not give us an answer, nor for that matter does he 
seem particularly anxious to know what a Realist is. The 
question has been answered, however, in various ways. 
Generally the description of the Realist is uncompli- 
mentary. Thus you will be told that a Realist is one who 
thinks to compete with life, but only succeeds in register- 
ing a few details ; that he aspires to hold the mirror up to 
nature ; that he believes in facts, but when he can’t find 
them to suit his purpose he invents them; that he only 
records what he sees, but only sees what he wishes to find ; 
that he is supposed to depend very little on art, and yet 
makes of it a religion in which all subjects are equally 
sacred, though personally he has a preference for nasty 
subjects. You will perceive that realism is commonly 
supposed to consist not in vivid description, but in vivid 
description of common and unpleasant things. It is the 
subject not the method that annoys the hostile critics of 
the Realist. There are others, however, who say that it 
is the method of the Realist which they condemn, his 
deliberate selection of unpleasant details to make up his 
picture. Selection of course there must always be, and 
the Realist selects the details which will give to his picture 
the most sordid aspect possible. It is difficult to see that 
this objection is not, like the other objections, relative 
rather to the subject than to the method. For the artist, 
in that he must select his details, may thereby be said to 
create his subject. It comes to this then, that if an artist 
desires to give you a true picture of life, he must be very 
careful as to the bit of life he selects for his purpose if he 
would not be called a Realist of the worst description. 
Now, Mr. Morrison very boldly claims that an artist 
cannot be limited as to the bit of life that he may select 
to work upon. And that is true enough, as the literature 
of Europe testifies. But it is with the artist and his work 
very much as it is with the sinner and his sin. We are 
told that although all sins are equally heinous, yet different 
sins may entail a different degree of responsibility on the 
sinner. In the same way, though the artist may not be 
restricted in his choice of subject, different subjects entail 
different degrees of responsibility upon the artist. And 
by responsibility, of course, is meant the necessity of 
greater carefulness in his selection and grouping of facts, 
so that he shall neither miss truth to nature nor truth 
to art. For obviously you may be true to nature without 
being artistic, and you may be artistic without being true 
to nature. In the former case, if there was the intention 
to be artistic, then the production is an absolute failure ; 
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in the latter case the achievement may be a complete suc- 
cess or a comparative failure, according to the obvious inten- 
tion of the artist. In poetry and romance, for example, 
truth to nature is not so imperative as in fiction, which 
proposes to present us with a picture of contemporary life. 
But when an author comes along who says, ‘I will tell youa 
story, but it shall be true in every particular and I will 
present some of those particulars in such a way that you 
will imagine that you see them in all their repulsiveness,’ 
then the question is not whether the story is clever or 
realistic, but is it art? For you may have ghastly and 
even loathsome details in a supreme work of art, as for 
example in some of Poe’s tales. If the details are irre- 
levant, and are introduced only for their own sake, without 
being essential to the effect desired, then, of course, they 
should not be there, and their presence is a literary crime 
of the first magnitude. This is the besetting sin of note- 
book novelists, who make an inventory of all they see, with 
the object of bewitching the reader with the absolute 
truthfulness of the representation. In a sense this is 
Realism, but it is not art. For art demands that every 
detail, however accurately observed, shall yet be modified 
by the imagination and made to relate itself to all other 
details so as to form an organic unity. 

Art begins where observation ends; and it is useless to 
deny that these unrelated facts are the curse of the so-called 
Realists, facts, that is, picturesque enough in themselves, it 
may be, but of no value in the general design. All this of 
course indicates a lack of imagination, and consequently in 
order to make the commonplace seem effective, a certain 
boldness in detail is deemed necessary. This explains, in a 
manner, how it comes to be that with Realism you gene- 
rally associate something disagreeable. But if this Realism 
is the result of defective art, there is also a Realism which 
is the greatest achievement of art. To represent con- 
vincingly that which you imagine and understand in all 
its relations—that is Realism. Your subject may be in 
Fairyland or Grub Street, it makes no difference so far as 
the realism is concerned. The greater the artist, the 
more convincingly he realises for you his subject; the 
evolution of it seems inevitable; you cannot imagine it 
being other than it is. The author of Robinson Crusoe was 
a Realist, for he made fiction more convincing than facts 
Realism in this sense, however, is synonymous with art. 
And since art is a better word than Realism, the latter will 
still have to be used to designate the attempts of imperfect 
artists to produce counterparts or copies of life—the 
attempt to do precisely that which art does not demand 
but expressly forbids. But if a man, by the plastic force of 
his imagination, fashions and moulds his facts and fancies 
into a perfect picture or story so that you could swear it is 
life itself he has caught, him you must not call a Realist 
but an Artist. The artist attains, by the help of a creative 
understanding, the object that the Realist sets before him- 
self, and vainly hopes to achieve by the care and minute- 
ness of his observation. So you come round to the old 
saying that in art, as in most other things, everything 
depends on how it is done. When the artist is found he 
may be allowed, indeed, he must be allowed, to choose his 
own subject, for he, in a sense, creates it; did he fail to 
do so he would be a Realist. 


A DUEL IN 1822 
R EADERS of Boswell’s Life of Johnson will probably 
4 


recollect that mention is made in one of the Notes 
of the death of the biographer’s son, Sir Alexander 
Boswell, who was killed in a duel by James Stuart, the 
younger, of Dunearn, in March 1822. An account of the 
trial published in that year under the direction of the 
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survivor's friends, and vouched for as correct in every 
particular, has recently fallen into our hands ; and it 
discloses a state of things in a social and even ina judicial 
aspect which is curious at the present day when such a 
locality as Chalk Farm is never mentioned and when 
brawls on paper and actions for libel have taken the place 
of challenges to fight. 

It appears that Boswell was a relation of Stuart of 
Dunearn, but for some reason which the proceedings do 
not disclose, Boswell had thought fit to insert articles in a 
paper called the Sentinel casting reflections on the personal 
character of Stuart. No less than seven of these libels are 
mentioned. One was a letter signed ‘ Ignotus,’ another 
was an article ‘The Late Lieutenant Stuart’ (he was of 
course alive); others were pieces of verse, and they all 
contained innuendoes of a decidedly offensive nature and 
were described at the trial as unjustifiable. There was 
allusion in the letter to the white feather, but the 
gravamen of the charge is contained in a Whig song, from 
which we extract two stanzas. 

Ther’s stot-feeder Stuart, 
Kent for that fat-cow-art, 
How glegly he kicks ony ba’, man, 
And Gibson, lang chiel, man, 
Whase height might serve weel, man, 
To read his ain name on a wa’, man. 
And they crack and we tak, 
And they tak and we crack 
And we tak and they crack awa’, man. 
Your knights o’ the pen, man, 
Are a’ genilemen, man, 
Ilk body's a limb o the law, man, 
Tacks, bonds, precognitions, 
Bills, wills, and petitions, 
And ought but @ ¢rigger some draw, man. 
And they crack and we tak, etc. 
The second line in the first stanza contains an expression 
which, according to the standard of social honour at that 
period, must have been intolerable to any gentleman. 

Some very curious proceedings followed. It was of 
course very necessary to prove that the prose and poetry 
complained of were written by Sir Alexander Boswell ; and 
several pages are taken up with the question whether 
Stuart acted fairly in getting at the originals which were 
in the possession of a certain person named Borthwick. 
However, for all practical purposes, it became quite clear 
that the author was Alexander Boswell aid no one else, 
The next step was a visit from Lord Rosslyn and Mr. 
Douglas to the offending writer. Boswell was asked if 
he would deny that the song was his composition, to which 
he made no answer, and he was then invited by Lord 
Rosslyn to withdraw the song, and to look on it as a squib ; 
to express regret; to withdraw any imputation on the 
honour and courage of Stuart; and in fact to treat the 
whole correspondence as ‘a bad joke.’ Boswell, however, 
distinctly refused to construe the most offensive term as 
it had been construed by Bob Acres. So, when the 
rumour of the challenge got abroad, both parties were 
summoned before the Sheriff of the County, and bound 
over to keep the peace within his jurisdiction. But the 
legal difficulty was very soon evaded by the parties crossing 
the Queen’s Ferry into the County of Fife. We are told 
that they breakfasted at North Queen’s Ferry, and then 
that Lord Rosslyn selected a spot which had the approval 
of all parties, as ‘very convenient and retired’ and, almost 
in the very phrase of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, one which 
enabled the duellists to fight ‘in peace and quiet.’ The 

orthodox twelve paces were measured out ; the combatants 
fired in very quick succession: and Mr. Stuart’s bullet 
took effect in his opponent’s clavicle. Sir Alexander 
fired in the air and thereby, according to the canon of the 
day, acknowledged he was to blame. Precautions had 
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been taken to have two surgeons in attendance ; the cele- 

brated Liston and Dr. Wood. ‘These experienced persons 

probed the wound, extracted two pieces of bone, but were 

unable to follow the bullet, and Sir Alexander was carried on 

a door to Lord Balmuto’s house and died the next afternoon. 

Stuart, who had evidently learnt from the surgeons that 

the wound was likely to be mortal, crossed the channcl 

and went to Paris, where he saw our ambassador, Sir 

Charles Stuart, afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and 

professed himself quite ready to stand his trial. He re- 

turned at once to ngland and his trial took place on 10th 

June. Up to this point in the story, the reader may say, 
there is not much to distinguish the duel froma score, or it 
may be fifty similar meetings in which one or other of the 
combatants had been insulted in a manner no gentleman 
could brook. But the proceedings at the trial, the order 
and succession of the evidence, the manifest tenderness of 
the prosecutor towards the Pannel as well as the remarks 
of the presiding judge, and the persistent line of defence, 
are so remarkable, that we might fancy ourselves present 
at a trial in one of Lever’s novels, when Charley O’ Malley 
had winged or killed his opponent, with Fred Power 
or Count Considine for his second. The President of 
the Court was the Lord Justice Clerk, the Right Hon. 
David Boyle; and with him sat Lord Hermand and Lord 
Succoth, names familiar to the readers of Lockhart’s Life, 
and also Lord Gillies, and Lord Pitmilly. Lord Meadow- 
bank, another friend of Scott’s, it is noted, did not attend, 
for the very obvious reason that Boswell had actually con- 
sulted this judge as to the choice of a second, and had 
been by him referred to his own brother Mr. Macorochie, 
‘a man thoroughly to be depended on at such a crisis.’ 
The Counsel for the Crown were the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor-Genera], and the Pannel, or as we should call 
him the prisoner, was defended by six advocates, two of 
whom were Francis Jeffery and Henry Cockburn. So now 
we come to the trial. 

When the indictment had been read and the Pannel 
had pleaded Not Guilty, we should naturally have ex- 
pected the prosecutor to have opened his case ; whereas 
Cockburn, who had already filed written defences, got up 
and went off at score. After he had concluded a speech 
which fills twenty pages of close print, witnesses were 
then examined on the part of the Crown, The first 
called was Lord Rosslyn, who had been Stuart’s second. 
According to our English notions seconds in a duel used 
formerly to be indicted as accessories before the fact. Ina 
modern indictment they would be principals in the second 
degree. But Lord Rosslyn—premising that he was not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Court, and that he could 
only be tried for any offence as a Peer of the Realm—made 
a clean breast of the affair. In fact through the whole of 
the trial there was not the smallest attempt to disguise 
what had taken place, or to deny any single one of the 
actual incidents of the duel. One of the main points 
taken for the defence was that Stuart had not been 
actuated by any malicious motive. The indictment had 
undertaken to prove that Stuart all along had been 
impelled by sheer malice and ill-will, and that he had 
absconded from justice by going over to France. ‘This 
enabled the defence to prove incontestably that if there 
was any malice at all, it was on the part of Sir Alexander 
It was shown conclusively that Stuart and his friends had 
done everything in their power to prevent a_ hostile 
encounter; that Boswell had been invited to explain away 
his language and to disavow all imputations on_ his 
adversary; that Stuart was spoken of by his friends of 
good position, as a bad shot, and the last man in the world 
to take needless offence; temperate in his language, always 
disposed to act the part of peacemaker, and finally that 
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looking to the feelings of society at that period, he had no 
resource whatever but to vindicate his honour in the 
usual way. When the evidence was concluded, the Lord 
Advocate addressed the Court for the Crown, showing, of 
course, that Boswell met his death at the hand of Stuart; 
but hinting that the jury might possibly consider them- 
selves a Court of Honour, and not a Court of Law. He 
was followed by a speech from Francis Jeffery which in 
length transcends that of his colleague Cockburn, and 
fills nearly forty pages of print. With very little altera- 
tion the speech might have appeared as a first-class 
article by the editor of the Edinburgh Review. Not for 
one moment did the future Lord Advocate dispute 
the main facts; nor had be recourse to supposed dis- 
crepancies in oral testimony, failure to identify the 
prisoner, or other pleas familiar to counsel in such trials. 
Jeffery went into a sort of History of Duelling; quoted 
the opinions of Dr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe ; 
brought into court Adam Fergusson and Lord Kames, to 
say nothing of Blackstone and Hume, and relied on several 
duelling precedents : those of Lord Byron, Glengarry, and 
even a case tried before the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
In all these he argued exactly as if he had been referring 
to decisions recorded in State trials or Crown cases re- 
served. Then, at last, we come to the summing up of the 
Lord Justice Clerk. Here, we must admit, the judge 
charged the jury as an English judge might have done, 
and told them that duelling was murder in the eye of the 
law and that, considering the interval between the affront, 
the challenge, and the deed, the offence could not be 
reduced to manslaughter. ‘Sut, having thus discharged 
his duty as judge, the Lord Justice Clerk dwelt strongly 
on the provocation given by Boswell; on the failure of the 
seconds to bring about a reconciliation; on the intense 
grief which the prisoner expressed for the fatal issue; and 
on the evidence to character given by witnesses of the 
best class. And the judge concluded by asking the jury, 
not whether they could pronounce Stuart ‘ Guilty,’ but 
whether, in consideration of what the French tribunals 
would call ‘ extenuating circumstances,’ they might absolve 
him from the charge. After this we are not surprised to 
learn that the jury, ‘without retiring, and after a few 
moments’ consultation, returned a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty’ 
by their Chancellor, Sir John Hope. ‘Then, in the touch- 
ing and beautiful language of Scotch tribunals, the Lord 
Justice Clerk and Lords Commissioners of Justiciary 
‘assoilzied the Pannel simpliciter and dismissed him from 
the Bar.’ 

The whole trial appears to us to throw a vivid light 
on the manners and habits of Society two generations 
ago. Judges, often against their own private feelings, 
had over and over again to tell juries that if two men 
went out into a field and took shuts at each other, the 
deadly marksman was guilty of murder; and juries as 
repeatedly refused to endorse this view of the law, and 
held, perhaps not immorally, that there was a clear 
distinction between the man who risked his own life 
in defence of his honour while aiming at another, and 
the assassin who, in the shelter of a wall, took a shot at an 
obnoxious landlord or smote his opponent, taken unawares, 
with a carving-knife under the fifth rib. Macaulay, it will be 
remembered, wrote of James Boswell, that he had attained 
to the first rank of biographers, in spite of his extreme 
silliness in action and word. But even supposing Macau- 
lay’s estimate of the father to be true, it would be difficult 
to match the folly of the son throughout the proceedings 
which led to his death. ‘The redeeming feature of Sir 
Alexander is that he fired in the air, and Stuart excused 
himself afterwards by saying that he must have missed had 
he only taken aim, 
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LAS PALMAS 


\ HEN Captain John Hawkins, gentleman, and sub- 

sequently knight, of Plymouth ‘Town, was bound 
on a little Viking business in the Spanish Main, which 
even extended itself, on a famous occasion, to the Pacific 
Ocean, it was his frequent practice to put in at Las Palmas 
of the Canaries-—where he had friends, though they 
were nominally subjects of the Spanish king—thence to 
take advantage of the North-East Trades for a run over to 
the Indies. Many years and many changes have come and 
gone since the men of Plymouth were in the habit of 
‘singeing the King of Spain’s beard,’ at that time the most 
formidable beard to singe in all the world. The North- 
East Trades still blow ; but, during the interval, a new route 
has been found to the Indies, and, until within the last 
decade, Las Palmas of the Canaries has been only an 
occasional port of call for British ships. 

That decade has witnessed a strange turn in the fortunes 
of Las Palmas as a shipping port, and in the circumstances 
of the little town in general. The average of ships—big 
ocean-going steamers, to which the ships of Drake and 
Hawkins might have served, indifferently, as cutters— 
which put into Las Palmas every month is, as nearly as 
may be, two hundred and fifty. This is a number which 
would have astonished the Plymouth adventurers, who 
might have seen much, in modern navigation, to surprise 
them ; and it is a number that is the more astonishing in 
view of the dearth of shipping entering Las Palmas in the 
long interval between. ‘The reason of the entire alteration 
is that Las Palmas has been made a coaling port. Why it 
is that it took seafaring men so many years of ocean 
steaming to learn its merits, is one of those strange 
mysteries with which man’s inability to take in any 
new thing always brings us face to face. Even before 
the breakwater was built Las Palmas was a_ useful 
harbour, To speak with rigid exactness the harbour is 
the Puerto of St. Luz, but the port and its buildings go 
meandering along till they almost join the straggling town ; 
the whole wandering along the beach to the extent of 
some five miles. Formerly ships used to do their coaling 
at Madeira or at Santa Cruz of Teneriffe. Some do so 
still, whose business carries them to these ports; but for 
real convenience of taking in coals neither of them com- 
pares with Las Palmas. At Madeira there is the endless 
surf, and the ordinary anchorage is right outside it—the 
inconvenience of such circumstances for the business of 
coaling is too obvious to need emphasis, At Santa Cruz 
the water is so deep that the ship grows tired of letting 
out the lengths of chain that the anchor asks for. Las 
Palmas has neither inconvenience, and since the construc- 
tion of the breakwater it is as perfect a port for coaling 
purposes as the ships can ueed. And they recognise its 
merits, with appreciation. ‘The Castle Line ships of 
Messrs. Donald Currie and Co., on their way to and fro the 
Cape, the ships of the Union Line, all boats bound for the 
West coast of Africa, such as Messrs. Elder, Dempster and 
Co.’s, the British African Company’s, and those of the 
Compagnie Belge Maritime du Congo—all these call here 
regularly for coal, as well as all sorts of unconsidered cargo 
and passenger boats from South America, cattle boats from 
the River Plate, and heaven only knows how many more. 

One of the interests of life to the winter visitor at Las 
Palmas is to watch the ships come in and go out, specu- 
lating, with a little knowledge which constantly grows less 
dangerous, on the ownership and the whence and the 
whither of the various boats. For the rest, life for the 
winter visitor is apt to resolve itself into a per- 
petual practice of the gentle art of doing nothing. 
It is an art which receives more encouragement, 
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both of example and of climate, than it can expect to 
meet in an English atmosphere ; aud yet the climate is 
both drier and more bracing than in Orotava, the chief 
resort of visitors to Teneriffe, or in Madeira. Naturally, 
being far nearer the equator, it is warmer than the latter 
island ; and possibly in Teneriffe the mysterious influence 
of the Peak may attract clouds and moisture. But in 
beauty of luxuriant vegetation Grand Canary cannot stand 
comparison with either. In spite of groves of b.nanas, 
topped by great palm trees, the chief natural products of 
the island seem to be sand and dust. Mercifully, these 
North-East Trades, blowing off the sea, carry the dust 
generally away from, rather than upon, either of the hotels 
at which the visitor will establish himself. The ‘ English 
Hotel,’ so called, is in the town, but it is not ‘ quite 
English’ despite the name, and either the Metropole or 
the Santa Cantalina is likely to find more favour with 
the English visitor. 

‘To interfere with the writer’s study of the art of doing 
nothing, to his perfect satisfaction, there exist a golf 
ground, some tennis courts, which can scarcely be called 
‘lawn’ tennis courts, for the floor is of beaten earth, and a 
cricket pitch—which spends its spare time rolled up in the 
Metrepole Hotel. In plainer English, the cricket is played 
on cocoa-nut matting. The golf ground is yet more 
singular. There is no trouble here about preserving the 
turf, for there is no turf—only crumbly clay. For the 
putting ‘ greens,’ so to call them, the clay is pounded and 
pulverised by a beater. And the astonishing part of it is 
that these putting places are very good—true, and of anequal 
strength. Through the ‘ brown,’ as one may call it, since it 
is certainly not green, the lies are horrid ; but much licence 
is permitted in the way of improving them by scraping 
away loose stones and crumbs of baked clay. Such as it 
is, the golf is a great resource. Other interferences with 
the gentle art aforesaid are drives to places of interest, 
for Grand Canary too has its beautiful spots, its gorgeous 
flora, though these are not just around Las Palmas. You 
may go and see the people who live in caves, paying no 
rates and taxes, an enviable folk—the smallest muchacho of 
them all having a clay pipe and a murderous knife. Or 
you may ride on donkeys—invariably you will ride, if you 
are wise, to the golf ground, for though it is only a 
quarter of a mile from the hotel, that quarter-mile is at a 
half-rectangular gradient. But for the most part, and 
with the greatest satisfaction, you will study the immortal 
ert of doing nothing in a climate equable, within ten 
degrees on the average, all the year round, where you get 
thirty pesetas change for your sovereign and, with the 
Englishman's inveterate habit of regarding all silver coins 
of that dimension as the equivalent of a shilling, will hug 
yourself in the opulent delusion that you are growing 
fifty per cent. the richer on the exchange. Unfortunately 
there seem to be practically no canaries in the wild state ; 
by compensation, as it were, the donkeys are of a remark- 
ably vocal disposition and continue to bray the moon, like 
dogs in an Indian village, most of the night through. 


THE THEATRES 


‘ee of us as can remember the immense success and 

universal popularity achieved by the earlier series of 
opéra-bouftes, La Grande Duchesse, the Perichole, Giroflé 
Girofla, Petit Faust, and, above all, by La Fille de Madame 
Angot, will learn with considerable pleasure that Mr. 
Sturgess’s excellent version of M. Ordonneau’s La Poupée, 
which was produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre 
last week, has achieved a distinct success. It is not quite 


an opéra-bouffe of the good old sort, but a kind of cross 
between it and Humperdinck’s clever Hansel and Gretel. It 
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therefore deserves to be ranked much above the music-hall 
form of entertainment, pretentiously called opera comique, 
of which we have recently had such a surfeit. The plot 
deals with the love adventures of a novice and a motor doll. 
Fortunately the youthful postulant has not taken his last 
vows, and the motor doll in the end turns out to be a 
pretty girl disguised as a marionette. The first Act takes 
place in a monastery, and although, as a rule, we do not 
like to see ecclesiastics travestied upon the stage, the good 
friars who inhabit the monastery in question are repre- 
sented as a very respectable, and, we might almost add, 
exceptionally unsophisticated community, who are—and 
very naturally so—greatly exercised when they discover 
the unfortunate passion which the motor doll has inspired 
in the breast of their younger brother and ewe lamb. 
The story, thin as it is, is clearly and prettily told. M. 
Audran’s music is quite delightful, the orchestration 
throughout being wonderfully well conceived, graceful, 
and melodious; and several of the lively and tune- 
ful songs are likely soon to go the round of the 


town. Mlle. Alice Favier, as the Marionette, acted and 


sang charmingly. Her gestures were appropriately 
marionettish, and consequently, at times, genuinely 


funny. What little voice she has she manages excel- 
lently, and she sings her songs in a style which proves 
that her French training in chansonetle singing has not 
been in vain, and, moreover, that her great success in 
Paris in this part was richly deserved. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, as the novice, sang and acted as he always sings 
and acts—very well indeed. Mr. Norman Salmond, as 
Father Maxime, looked dignified, and sang the one song 
allotted to him—and it is a rattling good one—so well 
that one was sorry he had not more to do. Mr. Willie 
Edouin, as the doll-maker, made up to look like Professor 
Edison, was as comic as could be. Ina word, a distinct 
all-round success for singers and opera alike. ‘The play 
was, indeed, so well received that the persistent and 
boisterous and evidently professional claque might have 
been absent with advantage. This claque innovation is a 
growing evil, with which even the energetic Playgoers’ 
Club, with all its youth and fire, is not able to struggle 
withal, and the sooner it is abolished the better. 

The Mac Haggis at the Globe, by Messrs. Jerome k. 
Jerome and Eden Phillpotts, is a fairly amusing and very 
well acted farcical comedy. Its backbone or plot is very 
weak, but then the dialogue is clever and sometimes ex.- 
ceedingly witty. We were not aware, however, that in 
this end of the nineteenth century there were Scottish 
clans still living the same sort of life as was led by their 
forefathers in the days of Macbeth. But, granted that this 
is the case, the idea of dragging a London masher through 
a series of absolutely impossible and intricate complications 
in order to place him in the end at the head of a clan of 
semi-barbaric Scotsmen cannot but be funny, especially 
when the masher is represented by Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, who not only suddenly becomes the chief of a clan 
of ‘dee-velish ’ folk, but is at the same time endeavouring 
to escape from the demonstative attentions of a ‘terror’ in 
the shape of a young lady of ‘ mixed breed ’—half Scottish 
and half Spanish—who pursues him with an ardour worthy 
of Phédre herself. ‘Ce n’est plus une ardeur dans ses 
veines cachée, C’est Venus tout enticre a sa proie attachce, 
but in the comic and not in the tiagic sense! His mis- 
fortunes are worth following with the eye, but far too 
complicated to be detailed by a pen in a necessarily 
brief space. Suffice to say that the play, which is very 
harmless fooling, is rendered exceptionally commend- 
able to that very large section of the public which 
likes to laugh at the theatre, even when the laughter be 
not provoked by any very intellectual means. The chief 
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weight of the representation is borne by Mr. Grossmith 
and Miss Laura Johnson, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, as we 
have just said, represents the diminutive but involuntary 
Scottish chieftain, with the ‘dear little legs’ which have so 
taken the fancy of Eweretta, the young lady of Hispano- 
Scottish origin, acted by Miss Laura Johnson with splendid 
spirit. Miss Laura Johnson has a dash of genius, and we 
are delighted to see her at last on the metropolitan stage 
after so long a struggle to get there. Some years ago, when 
she was almost achild she produced a sensation in London 
by her performance in Zola’s Thérése Raquin in which she 
showed a reserve power which would have been ex- 
ceptional even in a very experienced actress. Then we 
have lately seen her from time to time in little parts ; for 
instance quite recently at Drury Lane, where she acted the 
part of a savage youth, and at the Olympic where she played 
Malice in Pilgrim’s Progress ; and now we behold her as an 
ingénue, a part which she plays after her own fashion 
extremely well. She always seems absorbed in her work, 
never looks at the audience, and evidently tries to believe 
herself, for the time being, the character she impersonates. 
In the Mac Haggis she makes the most of her opportunities, 
and throughout the play we are made to pity heartily her 
two victims, the giant Duncan Tovey and the Liliputian 
Grossmith. And yet there is very little or no exaggeration 
in her acting. 

The return of Sir Henry Irving to the Lyceum stage, 
after a prolonged and enforced absence, tock place last 
Saturday. Needless to say Sir Henry was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm, and it is equally unnecessary to 
repeat that his impersonation of the evil Richard of 
Gloucester was all that the Shakespearean student could 
demand. The success of this wonderful tragedy is so great 
that there is much reason to fear that the Jubilee /¢/es 
will be over before Madame Sans Géne is produced. 

R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


TF PNHE fact that we are in one of the dull seasons of the 

literary year is emphasised by the prolongation of 
the chatter about the reviewing of books and their 
previous ‘defacement’ by the publishers. Mr. Lang dis- 
courses on the one point in Longman’s, and the Bookman 
has a sort of symposium on the other. Let a reviewer of 
some five and twenty years’ experience have his say :— 
‘With respect to the marking of books with “the pub- 
lishers’ compliments ”’ or what not, I can but record that, 
when I was my own editor and reviewer and kept the 
books that I “ noticed,” I regarded the said marking with 
disgust; I was, however, glad to acquire the books thus 
“defaced” rather than be obliged to buy them. Now 
that I return all review-books to my respective editors I 
am supremely indifferent as to whether they come to me 
“defaced” or not. The thing is a matter of business 
purely: the books have got to be noticed—what does it 
matter what legend they bear on the title-page, or 
whether that legend be stamped or perforated or written 
by hand? ‘Then there is the quality of the review. 
Nowhere, amid all this controversy, have I seen any 
reference to the root of the matter. The standard of 
reviewing would be higher if the work were more highly 
remunerated. Where a good price is paid the work is 
welldone. No doubt many “ notices” are scamped, but 
that is the fault not of the men who write them but of 
the employers who pay for them. Let critics like Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Birrell direct their batteries against the 
employers, not against the employed. The injustice to 
authors remains, of course, the same; but it is an injustice 
which the badly paid reviewer would not commit if he 
could help it.’ 
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Mr. James Payn, by the way, has just been declaring 
himself against signed criticism. He thinks that the 
reviewer is hampered by the appending of his name to 
his review. No doubt he is: men will say anonymously 
what they will not say over their own signature. Anony- 
mous criticism is almost invariably more pointed and 
pungent than that which is signed. And that is a very 
effective argument for anonymity. If all criticism were 
signed it might degenerate into a mere mingling of plati- 
tude and compliment. The question is a very difficult 
one, and not so easily settled as some fancy. Theoretically, 
signature may seem desirable ; but practically it cannot be 
adopted in all cases. Reviews do not always appear in a 
paper exactly as they were written: there is such a thing 
as editorial supervision ; and, where the editor takes all or 
most of the responsibility, the reviewer naturally with- 
holds his name. On the whole, I should say, anonymity 
is best, though there is no reason why a reviewer should 
not on occasion come into the open and reveal his 
identity. A paper in which all or most of the reviews are 
signed is to me distressing. The use of signatures is apt 
to make the users self-conscious and affected, perpetually 
posing, and saying things not because they really think or 
feel them, but because the saying of such things has come 
to be expected from them. This is a very real and a 
spreading evil, especially in the case of the young and 
rising men who desire to compel attention to their per- 
formances. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Mackenzie Bell some 
time ago suggested that the memory of Mrs. Hemans 
ought in some way to be maintained in Liverpool, her 
native place, and that it would be a good idea to place 
a memorial tablet on the house in which she was born. 
At first, I fancy, there was some difficulty in identifying 
that house, but the identification, apparently, has since 
been made, and the tablet is to be duly affixed. Mean- 
while, another suggestion has been made in Liverpool 
itself—namely, that Mrs. Hemans’s memory shall be 
further preserved through the agency of an annual prize for 
a poem, though whether that poem is to be on the subject 
of Mrs. Hemans herself I do not know. I am not, myself, 
an advocate for poems written to order and for a money 
consideration; nor do I think that Mrs. Hemans’s work 
presents sufficient variety to afford material for an annual 
effusion, however great the ingenuity of the bard. If, 
therefore, there is to be a prize poem at all, let it not be 
annual, and let not the topic thereof be confined t» 
Mrs. Hemans, worthy as that lady is of moderate and well- 
considered celebration. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. Austin Dobson contem- 
plates the collection of his verse within the limits of a 
single volume. At present the pieces by which he desires 
to be remembered are obtainable in two separate volumes 
—Al the Sign of the Lyre and Old-World Idylls. A poet, 
however, cannot nowadays be said to have attained com- 
plete popularity until all his work is to be purchased in 
single volume form. This seems to be the final apotheosis 
of the contemporary singer. Its advantages alike to the 
poet and the purchaser are obvious, for the purchaser gains 
by the cheapening of the verse purchased, and the verse- 
writer gains by the added vogue that he secures. Sir 
Lewis Morris has for a few years past rejoiced in the dis- 
tinction of a one-volume ‘ complete’ edition, and he now 
proposes to issue a selection from that work. He has made 
the selection himself, but it would have been better ty 
delegate the duty to a disinterested and independent hand 
—I mean, one who would be able to look at the verse from 
the outside, and not with the ‘asinine paternal eyes’ of 
which Locker-Lampson speaks. No poet is a good judge of 
the verse which is most closely representative of his output 
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at its best. He cannot help having his favourites, which 
may not be those either of the great public or of the 
poetry-lover. 

Since it became probable, if not certain, that the next 
American Minister in England would be Colonel John 
Hay, there has been much display of erudition, in the 
Academy and elsewhere, on the subject of Mr. Hay's 
literary performances. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hay’s 
works were introduced to English readers so long ago as 
1871, and the best of his pieces in verse have been familiar 
and popular here for over twenty years. His ‘Jim Bludso,’ 
‘ Mystery of Gilgal’ and ‘Enchanted Shirt’ figure ina collec- 
tion of comic poems. Some of the best of his things are 
among the least known. I read the other day some lines 
which clearly had been suggested by the following, which 


are by Mr. Hay: 


Good Luck is the gayest of all gay girls ; 
Long in one place she will not stay ; 
Back from your brow she strokes the curls, 

Kisses you quick and flies away. 


But Madame Bad Luck soberly comes 

And stays—no fancy has she for flitting— 
Snatches of true-love songs she hums, 

And sits by your bed, and brings her knitting. 


A shilling edition of Mr. Hay’s Pike Country Ballads and 
other Poems was published in London so lately as 1891. 

It is worth noticing that the sonnet on Mr. G. F. Watts, 
which Mr. Swinburne contributed to the Athenwwm last 
week, is in the form favoured by Shakespeare, not in that 
in which the present-day poet has (so far as my memory 
goes) usually written. Most of Mr. Swinburne’s sonnets are 
to be found in the volumes called T'ristram of Lyonesse, A 
Midsummer Holiday, and Astrophel, and I do not remember 
a ‘Shakespearean’ sonnet among them, though I should 
have thought that the form would have appealed power- 
fully to Mr. Swinburne’s instinct for rhyme and rhythm. 

Very welcome to many, I should say, would be the new 
edition of Mr. Courthope’s Paradise of Birds which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. promise. This will be fitted with illus- 
trations by Mr. Lancelot Speed, and to that extent will be 
identical with the edition of the poem issued by Hatchards 
seven or eight years ago, The Paradise of Birds was 
brought out originally in 1870, and is not, I fear, very 
familiar to the present generation. Those who know the 
work at all will remember with especial pleasure the 
chorus beginning ‘We wish to declare how the birds of 
the air ’ and the song of The Obsolete. 

There are plenty of novels to look forward to—novels, 
I mean, likely to be above the average in merit and in- 
terest. For example—A Spotless Reputation, by Dorothea 
Gerard (Blackwood) ; The Philanderers, by A. E. W. Mason 
(Macmillan); Zhe Massarenes, by Ouida (Low) ; Flames, by 
R. S. Hichens (Heinemann) ; and Lovice, by the late Mrs, 
Hungerford (Chatto). The title of Mr. Mason’s story re- 
minds me of that of an unacted play by Mr. G. B. Shaw-— 
The Philanderer. Mr. Hichens has yet to repeat the success 
made by his Green Carnation, 

John Stuart Mill, though all that was good in his ethical 
and philosophical system has long ago been assimilated by 
younger thinkers, is not yet forgotten and put away. ‘The 
readable paper concerning him in Cosmopolis recalls to me 





that Mr. C, Douglas, who has already written a Study of 


the Philosophy of Mill, has in the press a volume on his 
Ethics, 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER 


OW that I’ve nearly done my days, 
And grown too stiff to sweep or sew, 
I sit and think, till I’m a-maze, 
About what lots of things I know: 
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Things as I’ve found out one by one— 
And when I’m fast, down in the clay, 
My knowing things and how they’re done 

Will all be lost and thrown away. 


There’s things, I know, as won't be lost, 
Things as folks write and talk about ! 
The way to keep your roots from frost, 
And how to get your ink spots out ; 
What medicine’s good for sores and sprains, 
What way to salt ycur butter down, 
What charms will cure your different pains, 
And what will bright your faded gown. 


But more important things than these 
They can’t be written in a book: 
How fast to boil your greens and peas, 

And how good bacon ought to look, 
The feel of real good-wearing stuff, 

The kind of apple as will keep, 
The look of bread that’s rose enough, 

And how to get a child to sleep. 


Whether the jam is fit to pot, 

Whether the milk is going to turn, 
Whether a hen will lay or not 

Is things as some folks never learn, 
I know the weather by the sky, 

I know what herbs grow in what lane, 
And if sick men are going to die, 

Or if they'll get about again, 


Young wives come in, a-smiling, grave, 
With secrets that they itch to tell ; 

I know what sort of times they'll have, 
And if they'll have a boy or gell. 

And if a lad is ill to bind, 
Or some young maid is hard to lead, 

| know when you should speak ’em kind, 
And when it’s scolding that they need. 


I used to know where birds ud set, 
And likely spots for trout or hare, 
And God may want me to forget 
The way to set a line or snare, 
But not the way to truss a chick, 
To fry a fish, or baste a roast, 
Nor how to tell, when folks are sick, 
What kind of herb will ease them most ! 


Forgetting seems such siily waste ; 

I know so many little things, 
And now the Angels will make haste 

To dust it all away with wings : 
O God, you made me like to know, 

You kept the things straight in my head, 
Please God, if you can make it so, 

Let me know something when I’m dead. 

KE, Nesaiv, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
EGYPT. NO. 2 (1897) 
To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Gizeh, 1st March, 1897. 
“SIR, —Those wicked, uncorresponsive figures over which I 
‘was misguided enough to moil last week reduced me to such a 
‘state of collapsus that I actually forgot to introduce my cream- 
'ing* joke. ‘Here it is, however, better late—let us hope—than 
never. Treatmg of much-needed reform in connection with 
the unspeakable owka/,f Lord Cromer says: ‘When the 


* No, Mr. Devil; this is not a mistake, Have you never heard of the 


‘cream of the joke ? 


+ This eccenttic word, as, of course, you, Sir, are aware, although appa- 


rently his lordship is not, being the plural of wakf, 
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balance-sheet came to be examined it was discovered that, 
whilst the accounts showed a large cash balance, there was in 
reality a deficit.’ ‘The point of my joke is, I venture to think, 
sufficiently acute, not to say excruciating. I know I wish my 
own poor old apex was as sharp, for then I should not be com- 
pelled to suffer untold agonies while Ebenezer Potter chisels 
his name over that of John Smith, who had previously erased 
that of Alphonse Trebuchet to make room for his own. 

Whilst on the subject of jokes I had better bring in another 
of the species lest it too, poor thing, should get swallowed up 
in a mailstrom of statistics. The Avening Standard, having 
assured the world that Lord Cromer’s report was an exhaustive 
review of Egyptian affairs (which, as a matter of fact, it is), 
gravely adds: ‘Annexed is a memorandun by a Sir J. Scott,’ 
A good joke, is it not? And yet, on second thougats, I an 
not so sure. Supposing, to settle the knotty point, a Aldédiscite 
could be instituted, to include Parquet Procureur-Général and 
Prisoners, what do you think, Sir, would b2 the result? Oa 
third and last thoughts I feel cocksure that although a@ Sir John 
may be a joke, ¢ke Sir John would em. con. be voted no joke! 
But enough of what doubtless some of your readers may 
consider unseemly levity in a personage of my antiquity and 
size. 

The rich and fertile province of Dongola having been con- 
quered moyennant—as the French so expressively say—a sum 
of £E.715,066 (during 1896), the first necessary consequence 
was an increase of the army by three battalions of infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry, a battery of artillery, and two com- 
panies of camelry. This is supposed to cost 4 E.60,000 annually ; 
and in order to cover etceteras a further sum of 4E.40,0009, 
(which will not be nearly sufficient) has been provided. Now 
in this case the conundrum is—How much will the rich and 
fertile province contribute in the way of revenue? Before the 
expedition a great deal was heard of its resources, but haviag 
brethren in that part of the world (although of course none of 
them approach me in magnitude or importance), I venture to 
prophesy that the incomings will never be a patch on the out- 
goings. In 1895 Lord Cromer wrote :* ‘On the other hand, it 
is essential that all who are in any degree responsible for the 
administration of Egyptian finance should bear in mind that 
the first and greatest interest of the people of Egypt is to 
maintain the Egyptian Treasury in that position of assured 
solvency which, after great efforts, was secured only a few years 
ago. Any measures which would endanger that pdsition, or 
which would in any way shake the credit of Egypt, are strongly 
to be deprecated. The revenue must be made to balance the 
expenditure. Zhe commencement of a new floating debt is above 
all things to be avoided” 1 have taken the liberty of italicising 
the last sentence because, as it seems to me, a healthy floating 
debt has now been started in connection with this Dongola 
affair. Egypt apparently is not strong enough to compel the 
Debt Commissioners to disgorge the money her English servants 
have earned, and our Consul-General is consequently reduced 
to the painful necessity of completely reversing the policy 
which he so eloquently laid down two short yearsago. Waat 
a terrible thing it is, Sir, to be obliged to dance in fetters ! 

One of the most interesting sections in the report is headed 
‘The Indebtedness of the Fellaheen.’ In a letter of mine, 
which you were good enough to publish this time last year, I 
find the following remark: ‘The ignorant improvident land- 
owning fellah, as a rule, is in the toils of the money-lender, 
usually a Jew, Greek or Levantine, who makes use of the law 
to coerce his childlike virtue.’ Lord Cromer now writes : *‘ The 
local money-lenders are for the most part Greeks. Tney live 
in the villages, are on the most intimate terms with the 
fellaheen, and are fully cognisant of all their affairs. The rate 
of interest generally ranges from 20 to 30 per cent.’; with 
an additional charge equal to 2} per cent. more, In order to 
see whether this iniquitous state of things could be remedied 
the Egyptian Government resolved on an experiment. Between 
February and July a number of persons, owning in the aggre- 
gate 4665 acres of land, were allowed to borrow £E.7700 at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable monthly. With the ex- 
ception of £E.20 the whole of the capital and interest was paid 
by the end of November. Mr. Chitty, who was in charge of 
the operations, reports as follows ; ‘ The experience gained has 
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convinced me of the great benefit that an agricultural bank 
would be to the smaller cultivators. The experiment made 
this year has not only been a great boon to the villages where 
the advances were made, but has had the effect of making the 
money-lenders in the neighbourhood reduce their rates of 
interest considerably, and has opened the eyes of the fellaheen 
to the possibility of money being procured at more moderate 
rates.’ In every way the experiment was an unqualified success, 
and yet, although Lord Cromer hardly feels sanguine that any 
private bank will take the matter up, the project is to be 
abandoned. From my old-fashioned point of view this is a sin 
and a shame. The childlike fellah could easily be delivered 
fron the sixty per cent. usurer (the rates Lord Cromer quotes 
are for short periods) but the pateraal government declines to 
‘undertake operations of this sort on a large scale” The 
epitaph lately quoted in your columns— Since that I am so 
quickly done for, I marvel what I was begun for,’ comes in pat 
enough as regards this abortive experiment.—I am, etc., 
PYRAMID, 


REVIEWS 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS 


Uccastonal Papers. By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean ot 
St. Paul’s. London: Macmillan. 


Even if the two volumes which have just been added to the 
collected edition of Dean Church’s miscellaneous writings 
contain little which is likely to alter in any way the reputation 
as a wiiter and thinker which he already possesses, they serve 
at least to throw a pleasant side-light on the attitude adopted 
towards the questions of contemporary politics or theology by 
one who entered with a singular completeness into the intellec- 
tual issues of the nineteenth century. The present volumes con- 
sist, with a single exception, of articles, reviews, and biographical 
sketches, which appeared originally in the Guardian, the Times, 
or the Sufurday Review. The earliest of them—a review on 
Carlyle’s edition of Oliver Cromwell’s letters—appeared in the 
Guardian in January 1846; the latest—an article on Mr. 
Aubrey Moore’s History of the Reformation—in 1890, but a 
few we-ks before Dean Church’s death. It is curious to think 
what strange vicissitudes, in the world of books as well as in 
the world of men, are covered by this long period ; which 
began while the bitterness engendered by the Oxford Move- 
ment was still fresh in men’s minds; which ended with the 
publication of Zux Mundi. So many books which at the time 
enjoyed their moment’s brief notoriety, like Chamber’s Vestiges 
of Creation, are now almost forgotten; while an august 
minority have become accepted Classics. Miss Church, who 
made the present selection from the articles written by her 
father, is to be congratulated on the judicious choice of those 
which she has republished ; for it must have been a task of 
no little difficulty to make a really representative selection from 
so large a mass of materials, the articles to the Guardian alone 
numbering, we are to!d, more than a thousand. Of those which 
have been reprinted there is scarcely one which does not 
preserve its original freshness ; which does not retain a lasting 
interest of its own. Style alone is, of course, a great anti- 
septic ; and Dean Church’s contributions to per odic litera- 
ture exhibit the same careful finish, the same literary skill, 
which he gave to his more important writings. 

But the value of the volumes before us is not a purely literary 
one. They gain an additional interest from the fact that they 
exhibit a profoundly religious mind in what may be called its 
secular aspect ; in its relation, during a long course of years, 
to contemporary events ; moulding them out of the mere chaos 
of occurrence into some coherent order. It is the fault of so 
much modern criticism, that while it comprehends, not merely 
justly or generously, but really and completely, the attitude of 
the writer criticised, it lacks any general or systematic per- 
spective of its own; and in the end often amounts to little 
more than a series of clever oditer dicta. In reading Dean 
Church’s work as a reviewer, we are struck by the singular 
coherence, the broad consistency of his verdicts on the 
numerous books which came before his notice ; many of these, 
moreover, books, which represented an attitude of thought in 
which the critic himself had no personal share. He always 
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displays the same admirable impartiality ; yet this impartiality 
has not, we feel, been bought at the price of an impersonai 
outlook on life. Impersonal these articles are; but impersonal 
only by virtue of the firm restraint placed by the writer on his 
own feelings. Behind the polished array of critical armour, 
beneath the courteous judicial manner, there is the force of an 
intensely persoaal conviction, which adds all the greater 
emphasis to the celiberate self-control of his language. It is 
this deep religious sense which gives him as a critic, over 
and above the insight due to literary taste or intellectual pene- 
tration, a sort of canon of reality—a standard which, involving 
an alertness of heart as well as of head, enabled him to 
distinguish what was ultimately enduring in contemporary 
writing from that which was only brilliantly ephemeral. It 
is this too which gave him the power to realise what many 
great religious teachers of the present day do not always suc- 
ceed in grasping—not merely the depth and reality of those 
‘Eternal problems which have made Theology ;’ but also the 
equal importance and sincerity of theories which are explicitly 
opposed to the theological standpoint. A possible agreement is 
to be eventually attained, not by means of vaguely euhemeristic 
concessions, but by a definite settlement, a concise statement of 
the issues involved. ‘If science is to advance,’ he writes in an 
article for the Guardian, ‘it must be cultivated freely : if it is 
to be more than a vestibule to the workshop, it must be culti- 
vated not merely freely but philosophically, by minds trained 
to appreciate harmony and greatness in system as well as 
arrangement in details. And if moral truths and religion are 
not to suffer, it must be, not by ‘allying them with physical 
science, but by defining with breadth and precision of thought 
the impassable limits between the moral and the physical... . 
It is the metaphysician, the abstract thinker who is wanting in 
the field. It is not special pleading, or timid indecisive fight- 
ing about details, which will meet the march of that science, 
which openly threatens to be infidel, because no one will help 
it to be Christian.’ 

We have endeavoured to indicate the general attitude of 
Dean Church as a critic, but it is difficult, let us frankly 
confess, to find any adequate justification for preferring one 
more than another, out of the fifty-four reviews republished in 
the volumes before us. Obeying, however, a purely personal 
preference, we mention as most noticeable the essays on Mark 
Pattison, on Frederick Denison Maurice, on Cardinal Newman’s 
naturalness, on Lamennais, on Fénelon’s mysticism, and the 
reviews of Ecce Homo (written in 1866 before Seeley’s 
authorship had been avowed), of Cotter Morison’s Life of 
St. Bernard, of Renan’s Vie de Jésus and Souvenirs @ Enfance, 
and finally the article entitled ‘Cardinal Newman’s Course,’ 
written under the stress of a great personal loss, shortly after 
Newman’s death, when, as Miss Church tells us,‘ the end of so 
long a friendship filled all the writer’s thoughts and turned his 
whole mind visibly back upon the past.’ Of the many articles 
which appeared at Newman’s death we know of none which 
expressed with a finer tact, a truer appreciation, the abiding 
regret of those whose lives in the battle of faith have been 
passed in opposite camps. The articles on Newman and 
Renan form an instructive contrast, illustrating how much 
more close after all is the bond between all really religious 
minds, whatever their difference of creed, than is often super- 
ficially apparent. For few critical estimates of Renan have more 
effectively reduced the complaisant sentimentalism of the 
author of the le de Jésus to its proper tinsel ; or insisted more 
clearly on the inherent inconsistency of one who, while he is 
telling the story of the loss of his own religious convictions, 
does so with the vivacity of a professional raconteur, and with 
the gusto of a d0n vivant of his own emotions. ‘ Even Cardinal 
Newman’s Afologia; Dean Church writes in the review of the 
Souvenirs @ Enfance, ‘self-restrained and severely controlled 
as it is, shows no doubtful trace of the conflicts and sorrows 
out of which he believed himself to have emerged to a calmer 
and a surer light. But M. Renan’s story is an idyl, not a 
tragedy. It is sunny, placid, contented. He calls his life the 
charmante promenade, which the “ cause of all good,” whatever 
that may be, has granted him through the realities of existence.’ 
Just as the restraint which is ever present in his own writing 
made Dean Church an incisive critic of whatever was 
exaggerated or rhetorical in the writings of others, so the 
singular completeness of his own character enabled him to 
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perceive what was one-sided and defective, just where lay the 
weak point in the harness, in such a curiously perplexing 
personality as that, for instance, of the late Rector of Lincoln. 
‘Mr. Pattison had no vulgar standard of what knowledge is, 
and what goodness is. He was high, sincere, exacting, even 
austere, in his estimates of either; and when he was satisfied 
he paid honour with somewhat unexpected frankness and 
warmth. But from some unfortunate element in his tempera- 
ment, or from the effect upon it of untoward and untimely 
circumstances at those critical epochs of mental life when 
character is taking its bent for good and all, he was a man in 
whose judgment severity—and severity expressing itself as 
angry scorn—was very apt to outrun justice.’ 

It is impossible, however, to do justice to these volumes by 
means of quotations ; for their power and their charm depends 
largely on the fidelity of aim, the consistency of purpose, the 
catholic judgment of life, which, taken collectively, they reveal ; 
proving that their author, even amid the strain of writing for 
immediate publication, maintained that amenity and serenity, 
which are among the best traditions of English literature and of 
Dean Church’s own writings. We know that in his own life he 
practically upheld a criticism he makes on the life of St. Bernard, 
that it ‘isa warning to all Christian explorers and expounders of 
truth, not to be tempted by the influence which their work in re- 
tirement has given them, into those entangling and difficult paths 
of public activity from which, when once a man has entered on 
them, it is difficult to draw back, and in which it is easy for the 
thinker, the divine, the teacher, to pass into the religious 
partisan.’ Weknow also that this is not the injunction of amere 
quietist ; in literature and in life he risked something definite ; 
and it is true of him, as he himself wrote of Newman’s relations 
to his countrymen, that the ‘skill of which he is such a master 
in the use of his and their “ sweet mother tongue” is something 
much more than literary accomplishment and power. It 
means that he has the key to what is deepest in their natures, 
and most characteristic ia them of feeling and conviction—to 
what is deeper than opinions, and theories, and party divisions ; 
to what in their most solemn moments they most value and 
believe in.’ 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


The Defence oy the Empire. A selection from the Letters and 
Speeches of Henry Howard Molyneux, fourth Earl of 
Carnarvon, Edited by Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. London: Murray. 


This book would seem to be a tribute to the memory of a 
chief who has been at least warmly respected, if not beloved. 
Lord Carnarvon was amongst the earliest of those who took a 
wide view of the British Empire in its possible relations to a 
state of war, and a great deal that has been done in the matter 
of Imperial Defence may be said to have originated with him. 
Sir George Clarke shows how, as early as 1862, Lord Car- 
narvon, in the House of Lords, was found expressing his wish 
‘to sce our Colonial expenditure on fortifications regulated on 
some definite principle,’ and declaring that ‘at present there 
seemed to be no principle at all.’ In the end Lord Carnarvon, 
in 1879, became President of a Royal Commission appointed to 
consider and report upon ‘the defence of British possessions 
and commerce abroad.’ The book is an exposition of how 
during his subsequent career Lord Carnarvon devoted himself 
to enforcing upon the Government and the public the necessity 
of carrying out the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 
The composition of this Royal Commission was really singular, 
though custom had made such singularity familiar. There was 
only one representative of the Navy upon it, while there were 
not less than four distinguished representatives of the Royal 
Engineer Corps, and the Secretary was a Royal Engineer 
officer. It of course stood to reason that the Commission 
should have found Imperial salvation to reside wholly in bricks 
and mortar, and that it should have given a turn to the ques- 
tion of Imperial Defence in that particular direction, from 
which it has never yet been able to shake itsell free. Indeed, 
Hamlet had been left out of the reference to the Commission. 
The question of Naval force, the only force capable of defend- 
ing the Empire as an Empire, was omitted altogether. The 
Commission was really appointed to consider what places in 
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the Empire should be fortified, what the nature of the works 
should be, and how much money should be spent upon them. 
And as the effect of our Naval force was left out of the pro- 
gramme, the nature and amount of these defences had to be 
calculated without any idea whatever of the nature of the 
attacks to which they were liable. 

All through these papers, except perhaps the last one, which 
is an address to the London Chamber of Commerce in 18809, 
Lord Carnarvon represents’ that earlier conception of Imperial 
Defence which did not attempt to consider what the Naval 
share in it might be ; which thought of it, and spoke of it as 
one of those things ‘no fellow could understand’ and left it 
severely alone. As the Royal Commissioners of 1859, having 

decided that it was quite impossible to defend the United 
Kingdom by any means whatever, turned with a sort of relief 
to the fortification of Portsmouth and Plymouth ; so the Royal 
Commissioners of 1879 seem to have given up the defence of 
the Empire as a whole as a bad job, and turned with relief 
to building walls round certain parts of it, and mounting guns 
upon them. Hence the whole colour of Lord Carnarvon’s 
thoughts took a wrong tinge. Instead of regarding coaling 
stations on trade routes as houses of call along roads pre- 
served from marauders by a properly organised police, he came 
to look upon them as isolated points in an enemy’s country sur- 
rounded by enemies whom nothing but the works and the guns 
could keep at arm’s length. Further than this, Lord Car- 
narvon came to confuse the functions of that part of the Navy 
which must be put in charge of commercial routes, with that 
main part of it which must be kept in touch with the main forces 
of the enemy. For all that is shown in these papers, Lord 
Carnarvon never drew any distinction between the functions of 
the isolated A’earsarge trying to seize upon the Alabama, and 
the vast Federal fleets which were stationed on guard upon the 
Confederate ports. The fact of course is that British coaling 
stations are chiefly necessary to the merchant traders; their 
next function is the supply of the warships which are protecting 
the trade ; their last use is for the support of our main fleets, 
and it is only places like Gibraltar, lying between Portsmouth 
and Toulon, that fall into this function. Malta was of little or 
no use to Nelson in the last war. Malta, as a port of supply, 
would be deserted by our main fleets in a French war. Fleets 
are not, and never have been, tied to specified bases. They do 
not march through an enemy’s country. Their supplies follow 
them through a friendly country, or they do not go far afield, 
However plain might have been the practice adopted by our 
fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea during the Russian war of 
making temporary coaling stations and drawing their sup- 
pies after them wherever they went, it never seems to have 
appealed to Lord Carnarvon’s mind. The order of things 
was inverted by him; and instead of comprehending that 
the safety of the coalirg stations and the ports of supply 
depends on the fleet, he came to look boldly and wholly 
on things as if the safety of the fleet depended on the strength 
of the works surrounding the coals and the other supplies. The 
fact no doubt is, that when for a long course of years commis- 
cions and committees on defence against attacks over sea have 
only incorporated the smallest possible modicum of that opinion 
which is alone competent to judge of the nature and strength 
of such attacks, that kind of opinion is no longer excited. 
The minority opinion is swept away by the majority opinion, 
and the atmosphere is only charged with a disbelief in any 
calculations relating to the nature of the possible, or probable, 
attack ; of the time required to carry it out; or of the proper 
means for resisting it. Attention being exclusively turned to 
defence against quite unmeasured attacks, it follows that there is 
no possible limit to the expenditure upon defence, and n) point 
can ever be allowed to be fully fortified ; no place can be safe 
which is unfortified. Thus, although Lord Carnarvon began in 
1862 to consider the necessity of establishing some ‘ principle’ in 
fortification, the atmosphere was too much for him, and through 
a long series of addresses and papers, we only trace advocacy 
of increased expenditure on fortifications without much dis- 
crimination. In the earlier papers we hear this advocacy only 
with regard to coaling stations, isolated imperial positions, and 
soon. In the later times precisely the same dangers are held 
to demand the fortification of all our commercial ports at home. 
If the student of these things can bear in mind that it is not the 
elimination of defensive works that the more modern school 
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asks for, but the maintenance of a proper proportion in such 
elements of defence, this book will be very useful to him. 
Otherwise we fear its publication may prove a barrier to the 
spread of those truer notions of the economics of defence, which 
no one has been more active than Sir George Clarke in dis- 


seminating. 


ETTERS FROM THE SUDAN 


Letters from the Sudan. By E. F. KNIGHT, Special Cor- 
respondent of the 7imes. London: Macmillan. 


This reprint of Mr. Knight’s letters worthily sustains his high 
reputation and that of the great paper which he represented. 
He has been wise to issue them in their original form instead 
of recasting the whole of them into a book. Some soldier will 
sooner or later write the history of this campaign, which seems 
to us among the best of many excellent things done by English 
commanders in warfare against savages; Mr. Knight's letters 
give the day to day experiences of it. His business is to relate 
events as they occurred, and set down the impression produced 
by them while it was still fresh in the minds of eye-witnesses. 
He narrates, for instance, without comment the very natural 
discontent of the Staffordshire regiment, which was out of the 
fight at Ferkeh; the military historian may probably assign 
causes and explain that the Sirdar deliberately threw the brunt 
of the fighting upon those very troops whom the Dervishes had 
been tavght to despise. Whether designed or not, the effect 
was of the utmost political importance. 

t is a little difficult to review a book which was naturally read 

far more widely in its original form than it can be in this one : 
yet every one will be glad to renew acquaintance with these 
admirable letters, and many should be glad to possess them in 
permanent shape. ‘The general outlines of the campaign will 
be familiar to all readers ; but not every one will have mastered 
from his hurried glance at the newspaper the details of the 
battle of Ferkeh, which Mr. Knight describes in a manner as 
lucid as it is graphic. He notes also a great many common 
facts which may probably have slipped from the average 
memory. One of these things is the use of camels for ambu- 
lance with two creels slung on either side to carry the sick. 
Another is the fact that all orders in the Egyptian army are 
given in Turkish, though given by English officers or non- 
commissioned officers to a battalion of Sudanese. Another is 
the superstition prevalent through Nubia that luck attends the 
stranger who brings rain with him, which turned the unprece- 
dented rains, though they delayed the advancing expedition, 
from a curse to a providence. Mr. Knight’s robust good sense 
and his wide experience of foreign countries give also a 
special value to his odster dicta. One notes therefore with 
pleasure his defensio populd Anglicant. The conscription exists 
in Egypt under our influence, but it only needs two thousand 
recruits annually, and since our interposition—and only since 
then—the troops are well treated and content. Under F rench 
influence in Mohammed Ali’s time conscription was mercilessly 
rigorous and the army ten times as large as at present. After- 
wards came the training by German and American officers, 
who had no power to back their recommendations, and conse- 
quently could do nothing to improve matters. The steady 
progress of Sir Herbert Kitchener’s force in the face of cholera 
and every adverse circumstance that the weather could invent 
suggests to Mr. Knight a satisfactory reflection. ‘ From what 
I have seen in Madagascar and elsewhere, I am inclined to 
think that, had this expedition, in the present adverse circum- 
stances, been directed by another European Power less 
experienced in carrying on military operations at a great 
distance from a base in savage countries where no supplies 
are obtainable, a deplorable fiasco would probably have been 
the result.’ 

An interesting fact is the record of Egyptian marching from 
Korosko to Murat Wells. An Egyptian detachment covered 
the one hundred and twenty miles in sixty-five hours; the 
Nubians whom they relieved marched back the same distance 
an hour quicker: maiataining, that is, a pace of forty-four miles 
a day for three days in succession. This may in part explain 
the extraordinary and cisastrous forced march imposed upon 
the troops from Suarda to Absarat through the desert. A 
general, knowing his troops to possess such extraordinary 
mobility, might very well be tempted to overtask them. How- 
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this plan, Phroso is again so bewitching that Lord Wheatley 
must certainly have been a man of an iron resolution to keep 
himself to himself the way he does. 

The scene on the sea shore when Constantine begins as the 
accuser and ends as the accused, when Phroso proclaims her 
love for Lord Wheatley, when the blackguard Demetri shrinks 
from swearing a lie and ends in speaking the truth to the con- 
fusion of his master, is very finely done and intensely dramatic. 
It seems the natural ending to the story, and in less skilful 
hands than Mr. Hope’s it would obviously be. But the story 
proceeds without a hitch, and our interest is, if anything, more 
keenly whetted than before. The attitude of the reader thence- 
forward is the attitude of poor Kortes, who loved Phroso at a 
distance, and whispers into Lord Wheatley’s ear what we 


ever the fact remains clear that they were overtasked. Whether 
the error was merely an error of judgment on the Sirdar’s 
part—if so, it is almost the only one which can fairly be charged 
against him—or whether the movement was rendered inevitable 
by strategic necessities, and its unfortunate consequences are 
only to be attributed to the parsimonious policy which required 
that everything in this great undertaking should be carried out 
with a view to saving money rather than men’s lives—is a point 
for the military historian to discuss. But in any case Mr. 
Knight's letters are a very sufficient record of the last important 
work effected by the British genius for organisation of which 
Sir Herbert Kitchener certainly possesses no ordinary share. 


NEW ROMANCE should like to have whispered ourselves, only with more em- 
_—— , ” ; phasis. The struggle between the governor and Lord Wheatley 
Phroso. By ANTHONY Hope. London: Methuen. for Phroso is excellently done, and in their conversations Mr. 


Of the romance as distinguished from the historical romance Hope has an opening for his deft and witty dialogue, which he 
Mr. Anthony Hope must now be pronounced a master without holds sternly in abeyance when men’s deeds, and not men’s 
a rival among his contemporaries. He has made the field his words, are the order of the day. If Phroso is not better than 
own. He mayalso be said to have invented it in The Prisoner The Prisoner oj Zenda, :t is at least as good; and that is 
of Zenda, which took us by storm two years ago. The ingenuity good enough. It has not the same unity as the former, but 
of it, the ease and dash with which it was carried through, as if, its variety is perhaps more entertaining ; and Phroso, to our 
indeed, it had been written at one sitting, was as obvious as it mind, has not her equal in Mr. Hope's gallery of heroines, 
was fascinating. Since then Mr. Hope has written other bcoks, With a few more stories of this description we shall soon be 
more or less admirable, but it is in this last romance, Phroso, convinced that the new romance is quite as good as the old 
that he fulfils the promise and equals, if he does not surpass, romance, there being no doubt as to the romance. 
the accomplishment of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda. Again, the 
story goes like the crack ofa whip; there is not a duil line in FICTION 
the book from the first to the last. It is a romance of the nine- ? 
teenth century, but it might have occurred two centuries ago, 74. Sjy of Angels. By the Author of A Vicar's Ive. 


save for one or two little incidents. All the characters are Methuen. 

finished and complete, perfectly realised. Where Phroso 4 The Ran of the Gubbe. By CEDRIC DANE WALDO, Black- 
shows an advance on the previous romance is in the character wood. : 

of the heroine. She is the most delightful of all Mr. Hope's 3° ccuget Zilac. By MARIE Lovisr EvEson, Roxburghe 
heroines, so perfectly human, yet so adorably romantic. The Press. 


hero, Lord Wheatley, has purchased an island not far from the 4. The Web of an Old Weaver. By J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
present seat of war; but when he goes to take possession of it 
he discovers that the islanders are determined that he shall not 
have what they consider is not his. So the trouble begins at 1. A new St. George, the author of 72 Stu of Angels, has in 
once. With him are his cousin, Denny Swinton, his servant it met and conquered the new dragon—the monster who leaves 
Watkins, and his old dragoman Hogvardt. Having paid the his deadly trail of dulness and desolation over all things 
money for his island, Lord Wheatley naturally determines to Australian. Zhe Sin of Angels is almost as interesting as 
stick to his own; but his better plan of leaving the island to though its scene were laid in London, its hero almost as striking 
return with a force sufficient to overcome resistance is aban- a figure as though the background to him were St. Stephens 
doned in the next moment when he discovers that the old lord itself. The book treats of matters parliamentary and political 
of the island has been stabbed by his rascally nephew, who has —of Bills and Labour Members, of Debates and Public Works. 
arrived on the island shortly before the new owner, accom- Andthewires are pulled by twowomen—a good oneandabadone. 
panied by his wife, whom he hides from the islanders. The Perhaps the bad woman is a shade too bad, for even the coldest 
heiress of the dead lord of Neapoulis is the Jady Euphrosyne, woman has, we imagine, a soft corner in her heart for some- 
called, for short, Phroso. Her blackguard cousin is betrothed thing or some one—child, cat, lover, spaniel, or bullfinch 
to her, and intends to marry her and gain the island, despite Mrs. Rosenroth is hard as the nether mill-stone, inexorable 
the fact that his lawful wife is with him. Phroso, when we are asfate. Neither love nor death is strong to stand against her 
first introduced to her, is a superb little barbarian; but when ambition—a silly social ambition, too, bred in the obscurity from 
she learns what a scoundrel her cousin is, she turns to the whichherhusband raisedher. But if the drawing be hard, and 
Englishman for protection. This cousin of hers, Constantine the fine shades lacking, it is none the less a clever portrait. 
Stefanopoulos, is an admirable villain, to whom murder, theft Onthe other hand the good woman is not at all too good. 
and lying come as easily as thinking. The Englishmen are She is faulty and fair, and withal a very charming and delight- 
locked up in the house, and the islanders besiege it. Afterthe ful lady. But then she is English. Among the crowd of 
siege is raised, which was necessary when the hero was cut off _ printed sketches that adorn the book the figures of three men 
fiom his companions, Phroso saves his life by declaring her stand out in approved excellence. Mr. Lewis Rosenroth, 
love for him, and Constantine is exposed and sent to prison. millionaire, speculator, unscrupulous in business and hard to 
Now Phroso does love the Englishman, but as he was engaged most, has yet a certain fund of honest affection and a truly 
to be married in England he dared not tell her that he loved German sentimentality. Pat Derrigan, Mrs. Ro:zenroth’s 
her; and she, thinking her love unrequited, has in very shame _ brother, wearing a red tie in the evening, boasting of his ante- 
to protest that she only said she loved himto save him. Phroso  cedents and exulting in his trade, yet secretly yearning for the 
is very pathetic and charming then, and we can hardly sym- beautiful things belonging to the lifz of the beautiful English 
pathise with the Englishman’s stolid devotion to what he con- girl he loves, appears as a very convincing portrait. His rival, 
ceives is his duty. Still he acted honourably, and it is certain both in the Assembly and in the heart of the lady is one 
that he must have been quite as sorely tempted as the reader Augustus Philbrick, a smart, sleek barr'ster 0‘ a type we have 
to cast his scruples to the wind, and take his dear maid in his most of us met—for our sins. Mrs. Rosenroth pulls the wires 
arms. With the arrival of the Turkish governor of the island, and a man dies for her sake. Miss Wavertree pulls the wircs 
a new chapter of accidents and adventures open. This governor and loses her Labour lover. And so ends a book brilliant in 
casts an eye on Phroso, and determines that she shall take the dialogue, clever in characterisation, wherein much solid ma‘ter 
place of his late lamented second wife. To thwart him Lord is manipulated with a firmness and delicacy of tou:h that set 
Wheatley communicates with Phroso, and urges that they must one longing for more work from the same hand, 
pretend they are going to be married, so that they may leave 2. This little story is original in design and has just missed 
the island together. When they meet on the day to discuss being very blood-curdling indeed. Lut it has missed it, Mr. 
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Waldo has conceived his horrors distinctly enough, we feel sure, 
but he has not foand just the right words to carry conviction 
and horror to the reader. ‘It would be all very dreadful, 
if it were true,’ says the reader, angry that he has not been 
compelled to faith, ‘but I don’t believe a word of it” Janson 
was unfortunately web-fingered and web-footed. That was 
why he broke off his daughter’s engagement to the young man 
who tells the story. And he was thus webbed in finger and 
foot because he was descended from the race of Fish-manns— 
amphibious creatures who flourished in N »rway before the twelfth 
century. Now Janson was the direct descendant ofa Fish-mann 
who had offended the other Fish-manns somewhere about the 
time when Henry V. was our king—and the other Fish-manns 
had kept a ‘down’ on poor Janson’s family all through the cen- 
turies. So that he never knew exactly what they would do next. 
He had taken a house near the rocks where the last of the Fish- 
manns do now lurk, and tried to do his best for them, making them 
presents of knives and luxuries. They returned his kindness 
by promising to spare his life if he would marry his daughter 
to a Fish-mann! Ifnot— Without exhausting oneselfin con- 
jecture as to the alternative one can but agree with Janson 
that his was not a family with which a young man with normal 
fingers and toes could be allowed to marry in haste. So Janson 
broke off the engagement without explanation, but afterwards, 
relenting, put the case to the hero. At that time the Fish- 
manns were, so to speak, battering at the gate in their eager- 
ness to claim the expected bride. Janson did not place the 
matter in the hands of the police. He went alone to meet the 
infuriated amphibians, and so met his death, and the hero 
married the daughter in whom the Fish-manns suddenly and 
mysteriously ceased to be interested. And that is all the 
story. It is circumstantially worked out, and its occasionally 
slipshod English would have been pardonable enough had the 
author only known how to be convincing. We congratulate 
Mr. Waldo, however, on one gift, and that a somewhat rare 
one. The details of his story show that he possesses imagina- 
tion. A little hard work ought to do the rest. We should 
advise him to try the effect of his next story on a friend, and, 
undeterred by the first few inevitable failures, to write and re- 
write it, until he succeeds in striking the note that really does 
make the hair stand on end, and the cold shiver run down 
the back. That with patience and practice he will succeed we 
have no doubt. 

3. It may be acknowledged that the author of this artless 
work has admirable notions, and the numerous quotations from 
well-known poets prove that she has a pleasant taste ; but her 
story is altogether too long, and there is no literary merit to 
compensate for its prolixity. Sybil North (surely Sibyl is not 
quite lost in the new and inaccurate form) is the blameless 
daughter of a highly respectable man of business. She gives 
her love, after due hesitation, to a youth of much promise who 
adores her ; but Harold Sinclair has a father of great wealth 
and ambition, who, in the last resort, writes to tell the young 
lady that he cannot consent to her marriage with his son 
Whereupon Sybil throws her lover over without a word of ex- 
planation, a view of duty which does not commend itself to the 
reader so much as the author evidently expects. When Harold’s 
wife, the inconvenient cousin, is dead, the misunderstanding is 
removed, and the ‘Sweet Lilac’ of the picture becomes Mrs. 
Harold Sinclair. Around this not too thrilling plot revolve a 
large number of commonplace figures, and picnics and after- 
noon tea-parties provide the accessories to their long and fre- 
quent conversations. It is difficult to know exactly to what 
part of the country to assign the scene; it is suburban rather 
than rural life which is described, but there are some poor folks 
who, at any rate, retain a few of the superstitions still rife among 
the agricultural peasants. ‘lhe mother, whose child has whoop- 
ing cough and who complains : ‘I’ve tried all sorts o’ things. I 
cut a bit o’ ’air off ’er ed and gave it the dog to eat, and that 
ain't done no good. I gave’er a roasted mouse, and I've taken 
’er a walk nine mornin’s and come back a different road, all to 
try and cure ’er,’ may well have been drawn from life. The 
book is unfortunately defaced by slips in spelling too numerous 
to be entirely attributed to the printer, and by a binder’s error 
which transposes some twenty pages in the middle of the 
volume. 

4. The daintiest and most hypercritical of purists must, we 
think, more than condone the strong, manly diction of this 
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Yorkshire story, for the vividness of its setting, for the homely 
ways and thoughts of the race whose tongue is here employed. 
Not in any dialect less idiomatic could the history of the 
weaver—his boyhood spent in a rude but honest home, his 
artless love-story, his estrangement and final reconciliation 
with the ‘ patient, sweet, and gaumless wench’ who makes the 
sorrow and then the sunshine of his manhood ; the tragedy of 
the keeper, whom he slays by misadventure ; his relations with 
his mother, ‘the shrunken little body with a peaceful face,’ with 
his mates of the loom and the chapel, with carnal worldlings 
like Weasel the poacher, and spiritual giants like Binnie 
Driver—have been presented with such minuteness of pictu- 
resque and impressive detail. The grim experience of the two 
windering children, unwilling witnesses of the rough-and- 
tumble fight by the limekiln; the home-coming of John-o’- 
Jackie-lad after his father’s death, the lurking-place of the 
outlaws in the Blind Ghyll after Lang Jim Bailey’s murder; the 
adventures of Weasel Driver on his hazardous journey to 
Leeds—are described with a nervous force which owes much to 
the Northern mother-tongue. In the more pathetic passages 
its tenderness is no less effective. ‘“ I see,” said Elizabeth, 
with a quick and timid glance of her een, ‘‘I see ii’s to be 
ended betwixt us; nor I think ye cannot lay it to my fault, 
John. Your mother cannot, I think. And I wish I’d known 
before ye kissed me; so then thou’d have been less to me.”? 
‘ Oh, had I wist before we kissed’ is an ancient regret of love-lorn 
maidens. In this case it is the tender conscience and no lack 
of faith that parts the pair. ‘ Light on my face I felt her kisses 
hover. “My old mate! It makes no matter... . If—if they 
willn’t tak tha fro me!”’ This is a fine study, both historical 
and literary, of the Yorkshire dalesmen of generations since. 


OSSIAN 


The Poems of Ossian. Translated by JAMES MACPHERSON 
With Notes, and with an Introduction by WILLIAM 
SHARP. Edinburgh : Geddes. 


There are probably few poems ofany note which have excited 
the critics to such contrary opinions as those familiarly known 
by the name of Ossian. Not even Browning, one would think, 
can have aroused such tumults of blessing on the one hand, of 
banning on the other, as did James Macpherson, when he 
undertook that famous ‘ mission into the Highlands’ for which 
Mr. David Hume and other not over-credulous persons so 
readily subscribed their guinea or their two guineas apiece. 
Johnson’s remarks on the subject are too familiar to need 
quoting : but perhaos Wordsworth’s animadversions are not so 
well known to the reader. ‘The Phantom (of Ossian) was be- 
gotten by the snug embrace of an impudent Highlander upoa a 
cloud of tradition—it travelled southward, where it was greeted 
with acclamation, and the thin Consistence tookits course through 
Europe, upon the breath of popular applause.’ It is curious to 
contrast this language, and much more in the same strain, with 
that of Wordsworth’s poetical godson, Matthew Arnold. In 
those charming lectures which are so healthy an antidote to 
the revulsion one feels from much of the pestilent nonsense that 
is nowadays talked about the Celtic spirit, Arnold does full 
justice to ‘the vein of piercing regret and passion’ which 
Macpherson’s Osséan ‘carried like a flood of lava through 
Europe. With whatever tawdry ornaments Macpherson over- 
laid his originals, there was still left, according to this critic, ‘a 
residue with the very soul of the Celtic genius in it, and which 
has the proud distinction of having brought this soul of the 
Celtic genius into contact with the genius of the nations of 
modern Europe, and enriched all our poetry by it. Woody 
Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma withits silent halls—we 
all owe them a debt of gratitude, and when we are unjust 
enough to forget it, may the Muse forget us!’ To Goethe in 
Germany, as to Napoleon and Victor Hugoin France, the wild 
music of Oss‘az came as a revelation of the natute-poetry that 
preceded and underlay the classic strains that were fashion- 
able in the polished eighteenth century. One may hazard the 
suggestion that it was partly Macpherson’s fault that Osséan 
appzaled so much more strongly to foreigners than to English 
critics : he was by no means a born stylist, and much that 
annoyed the native ear may have {passed harmlessly through 

those of men not too familiar with English. It must be con- 
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fessed that a great deal of Macpherson’s language sounds to 
our modern taste as unpoetical as the verse of the Langhornes, 
or Hobbes’s Homer. Yet nov and then even Macpherson 
had noble moments. Take p2rhaps the best passage he ever 
wrote as an instance: 

‘I have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. 
The fire had resounded in the halls : and the voice of the people 
is heard no more. . . . The fox looked out from the windows, 
the rank grass of the wall waved round its head. Desolate is 
the dwelling of Moina, silence is in the house of her fathers. 
Raise the song of mourning, O bards! over the land of 
strangers. They have but fallen before us; for one day we 
must fall. Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged 
days? Thou lookest from thy tower to-day ; yet a few years, 
and the blast of the desert comes; it howls in thy empty 
court, and whistles round thy half-worn shield. And let the 
blast of the desert come! we shall be renowned in our days!’ 

It is passages like this which reward the modern reader 
for his pilgrimage through a rather barren land, and explain 
not only the vogue but the influence of Macpherson’s Oss/av. 
This is the element which made Gray confess that he was 
‘gone mad about’ the ‘ Erse Poetry,’ because it was ‘ fu!l of 
nature and noble, wild imagination. Yet Johnson’s correct 
but limited taste and Hume’s predilection for French p lish 
found nothing to admire, whilst they were extremely capable 
of being shocked by Macpherson’s tendency to catalogues and 
highfalutin. There was another reason for their attitude, 
which seems to have been generally overlooked. In the eigh- 
teenth century it was peculiarly difficult for any man, and 
especially so for a Scotsman, to find a hearing amongst the 
cultivated for a work which professed to exalt either the Gaelic 
language or the Highland people. The ’45 was too clear in 
men’s memories to allow the average Englishman or Lowland 
Scot to have any feeling but detestation for the ‘savage and 
cruel Highlandmen’ who had made so formidable and (in 
1762) so recent an appearance in the South. ‘The True 
Patriot’ shows—a single instance among many —what so open- 
minded a man as Fielding thought on the subject. The 
glamour which Scott later cast around the Highlands has 
effectually prevented any of us from sharing these views, but 
they had much force in 1762, and Macpherson had them in 
mind when, in the Preface of 1773, he declared that ‘though 
the taste which defined genius by the points of the compass 
was a subject fit for mirth itself, it was often a serious matter 
in the sale of a work.’ Our interest in Ossian to-day is unclouded 
by any adverse notions about the ‘ Hizhland barbarians’ for 
whom Johnson had such a contempt, and it is quite without 
prejudice that we are forced to admit that the interest of Mac- 
pherson’s book is almost entirely historical, to any one who is 
not hopelessly blinded by ‘the Celtic glamour.’ 

All the same, Macpherson’s Ossian is a book which every 
self-respecting student of poetry must ‘possess, though he is 
not very likely to read in it often. No prettier edition could 
be desired than the one now before us, which is a reprint from 
the edition of 1822, in all respects but one admirably produced. 
The one exception is the editor’s introduction, which is one of 
the most perfunctory performances easily to be met. Mr. 
Sharp has not even taken the trouble to see his proofs, in 
consequence of which the first thing that meets the reader is 
a page of annoying errata. Even this takes no account of 
such glaring misprints as ‘ Hecales’ for ‘ Herakles, ‘textu- 
rally’ for ‘textually,’ and ‘1450’ given as ‘the time of William 
Dunbar.’ Still worse is such a sentence as the following : 
‘According to Professor Zimmer, also, Lochlann—the Lochlin 
of Macpherson—which has hitherto been considered to be 
Norway, is explicable as Lake-land; and Lochlann to be an 
Irish rendering of ZLaland, the island whence came the 
Danish vikings, and first designated the Danes’ country alone, 
although afterwards the whole of Scandinavia’ The very 
printers devil ought to have recoiled from such a horrible 
sentence. Again, we read in a paragraph by itself this extra- 
ordinary argument: ‘ Inseabh-Gall, the Hebrides, were so 
called from their Norse masters. This, then, proves that Scot- 
Jand was considered to be the land of Fionn eighty years before 
Macpherson published anything.’ ‘ Men and hangels, igsplain 
this! as Mr. Yellowplush observed, with less reason. It is 
not worth while criticising such an introduction in detail: one 
cannot understand how Mr. Sharp has allowed such a slovenly 
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piece of work to disfigure an otherwise handsome book. 
Happily a sharp penknife will amend the trouble, and when 
the introduction has thus been removed one cannot desire a 
prettier volume in which to study Macpherson’s cento of 
Gaelic tradition and poetry. 


VON BULOW 


The Early Correspondence of Hans von Biilow. Selected and 
translated by CONSTANCE BACHE. London: Unwin. 


The autobiography of Sir Charles Hallé has been quickly 
followed by the early letters of his great contemporary the most 
intellectual of modern pianists, and certainly no two lives could 
present a stronger contrast. A musician is generally looked upon 
as being especially prone to excessive enthusiasms and perverse 
hostilities, while his career is one continual alternation between 
half-satisfied ambition and complete despair; and if this 
common view has been somewhat shaken by the published life 
of Hallé, the present volume will go far towards reinstating it. 
The contrast both of nature and of fortune between these two 
is worthy of notice, and to read either of these biographies after 
the other increases the attractiveness of both. One cannot 
help wondering at the calm persistence of Hallé, his sureness 
of his own path, his freedom fron extravagant hero-worship, 
and his love of peace; whereas von Biilow’s ‘breath was 
agitation,’ he could not steer his course alone, the essence of his 
enthusiasm was partisanship and the joy of fighting for a cause. 
Their first initiation into music is typical of the difference 
between them, for whereas Hallé was nursed upon the 
chamber music of Beethoven von Biilow’s first great musical 
impression was Rienzi. From the first he was subject to the 
influences that make for an unquiet life. His father, whose 
own ambition was to be the modern Plutarch, could not recon- 
cile himself to the necessary unrest of a musician’s life, and the 
mother’s approval was withheld until her son’s success was 
accomplished. A nature so incapable of isolation as von Biilow’s 
naturally turned at once elsewhere for sympathy, and to one in 
search ofa herothe magnetic personality of Liszt was irresistible. 
They met at Leipzig in 1849 when Liszt, after playing to him, 
characteristically said, ‘You can write down to-day in your diary 
that I have played the Zunnhaiiser overture to you.’ In the 
following year when he was twenty, von Biilow took the decisive 
step and suddenly disappeared from home; and after the first un- 
successful inquiries his father easily divined that ‘ Hans is gone to 
Wagner at Ziirich.’ His surrender of himself and of his career to 
the guidance of others was complete ; and though he declares 
to his sister with apparent conviction that ‘the vocation to 
which heaven and my own desire lead me is that of a dramatic 
composer,’ he writes to Liszt, ‘lam resolved to devote myself 
with all possible ardour to whatever career you deem suitable,’ 
and answers his mother’s expostulations with the assurance that 
‘ My own individuality will not be lost, it remains in God’s care ; 
but the only right thing for me to do is to tack myself firmly on 
to Liszt.’ It is even his hope, he says modestly, to play 
Napoléon le Petit to the Napoléon le Grand of his idol. The 
intervals of piano study were filled by militant journalism 
wherein he is proudly ascriptus turare in verba magistri: ‘my 
unpopularity here is unbounded : I rejoice in it to the utmost, 
because it is a sort of filial unpopularity to that of Liszt.’ Un- 
doubtedly the cause of Liszt and Wagner in the fifties offered 
good opportunities to one so splendidly endowed with the 
fighting instinct, and his trenchant criticisms are amusingly 
characteristic of the man who once rebuked his chattering 
soprani by crying, ‘Ladies, it is not a case of saving the 
Capitol,” and who was seen not long ago at an orchestral 
rehearsal standing with his back to the band tearing the score 
into pieces and strewing them upon the platform. Unhappily 
his engaging impetuosity seems often to have degenerated into 
that wayward pugnacity and readiness to be offended that was 
the stumbling-block of Hazlitt: criticism he takes as insult and 
courtesy as condescension. Before meeting Brahms he writes 
defiantly, ‘ Mozart-Brahms or Schumann-Brahms does not in the 
least trouble the peace of my sleep. It is about fifteen years since 
Schumann was speaking in analogous terms of the “ genius” of 
W. Sterndale Bennett :’ but shortly afterwards he says,‘ I have got 
to know Schumann’s young prophet pretty well. A very lovable 
candid nature and something really of God’s grace, in the best 
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sense, in his talent” The preliminary antagonism, the generous 
admiration, and especially the rapid change from the one to the 
other are very characteristic. Heis just the same during his 
early professional tours, and no sooner is anything won than all 
is lost. ‘Before me the prospect of undisguised misery, the 
certainty that I must come to grief—I with my talent, intelli- 
gence and knowledge! I feel a hell, a perfect hell, around me 
and within me.’ This is hardly calm or apathetic but his next 
letter, after a less disastrous concert, says, ‘I am jumping from 
extreme to extreme, from the most calinly inconsolable apathy 
to the most versatile schemes.’ Throughout these early years 
he is 
the sport of fate 
Too soon dejected and too soon elate, 

but he succeeded in forcing his way to recognition by his enor- 
mous talent, his confidence in Liszt’s prophecy of his success, 
and his buoyant pugnacity ; and we leave him, at the end of 
his interesting volume, installed at the age of twenty-five in 
an official position at Beriin preparing gleefully for ‘a war of 
extermination against Mendelssohnianism.’ 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS 


All our respect for the Nineteenth Century and for Mr. Swin- 
burne avails not to induce us to refrain from expressing the 
opinion that his few lines of verse which introduce the 
March number to the world are an indiscreet statement of 
unsound views in language more cumbrous and awkward 
than we remember to have proceeded from this distinguished 
poet before. On the other hand, M. F. de Pressens¢, whose 
contributions to the English press increase in number every 
month, writes with much cool sense on the Cretan Question. 
‘The Powers have, by instinct and unpremeditatedly, put their 
finger on the true means of solution. To act unanimously; to 
forbid to the Porte the sending of troops; to occupy the coast 
towns ; to call upon Greece to let Europe take the island in 
charge—such were the successive or simultaneous steps 
taken by the Western Cabinets. Perhaps they ought to 
have been a little quicker, and to have peacefully but 
resolutely cut off the way from Greek intermeddling by 
blockading the ports of the kingdom. Their policy is per- 
fectly consonant with the best conditions of our century. 
They have a right to ask the public not to deliver itself up 
wholly to hysterics but to try to judge a great complex 
situation not with nerves only but with its reason and con- 
science and in relation to the whole duty of civilised nations.’ 
These, certainly, are our sentiments ; the suggestion again, that 
the Powers must not be ‘fooled by a small State, their ward and 
spoiled child’ is very much to our mind. But the foreign editor 
of the Zemfs must face the wrath of the Daily Chronicle. A 
very interesting and readable article is that on ‘ Fighting the 
Famine in India’ by Mr. J. D. Rees: and precisely the same 
expression may be applied to the Duke of Argyll’s contribution 
on‘ Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolution, 
Part 12 Miss Frances Low’s ‘How Poor Ladies Live’ has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and it has deserved it, for 
it is a touching description of a state of things intensely 
pathetic, and its publication may possibly be effectual for good. 
‘Hints on Church Reform’ by Dr. Jessopp cannot be dealt with 
in a passing sentence or two, for the article contains much food 
for thought. Altogether, with an article from Mr. Whibley and 
from Professor Mahatfy, and abundance of serious matter, the 
number is well worth reading. 

Much of the English matter in Cosmofol/s is of equal quality 
with the French, in a word excellent. Certainly so much may 
be predicated of Mr. 1. Zangwill’s ‘ Child of the Ghetto’ and the 
two articles which follow it. Of these the first, from the pen 
of Sir Charles Di ke, is a thoughtful study of John Stuart Mill. 
This certainly gives an opportunity of adding to our knowledge 
and appreciation of Mili’s character and of the development of 
his political thoughts. And the second is another instalment of 
the delightful literary reminiscences of Professor Max Miller. 
These ought to be collected in book form for they are worth keep- 
ing. Inthe present batch we meet Thackeray, making shocking 
bad puns, and so destroying the restraint of a mixed party ; 
we meet too Ruskin, Tennyson as gourmand, Tennyson the 
confirmed smoker and tourist -hater, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
and about each and all he has pleasant anecdotes. Since Mr. 
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Henry Norman’s ‘The Globe and the Island’ is mainly con- 
cerned with Sir M. Hicks Beach’s speech on Egypt and the 
Cretan affair it consists, very naturally, of views which seem 
fairly familiar. M. de Pressens¢ is as sound in Cosmofolis as 
in the Wineteenth Century. 

The open letter to Mr. Balfour, with which the Fortnightly 
opens, has most of the faults and some of the virtues which 
attach to this form of composition. The style is stilted and arti- 
ficial and hesitates betwecn patronage and servility. But the 
anonymous writer is not without powers of observation and a 
certain epigrammatic force of statement. He finds that Mr. 
Balfour has raised the tone of debate by importing into public 
life the standard of conduct which maintains among gentlemen. 
At the same time his sympathy with Mr. Balfour in his distaste 
for the details of management is a little exaggerated. After 
all, the leadership of the House of Commons is a position not 
unworthy of even Mr. Balfour’s talents. Turkish finance, as 
explained by a Turkish patriot who assures us of his capacity 
and authority, is an interesting subject, but too solid for dis- 
cussion here. Besides, one is naturally in a hurry to get on 
to ‘Ouida’s’ appreciation of a new Italian genius. Hers is a 
pen that has lost no touch of its power of ‘gilding the object 
whereupon it’ lighteth. Her enthusiasm is as unrestrained, 
her word-painting as exuberant, as ever. D’Annunzio, the 
present idol of her admiration, is as realistic as Zola, but his 
realism is tempered with the frecéosita of Mr. Le Gallienne. 
He has a ‘preference for the unclean, which almost amounts 
to an hallucination,’ and much of his work will not bear 
translation even {into French. Yet his indecency is a pose 
and has often no relation either to his subject or his art 
Clearly it is difficult to judge this author without reading more 
of him than the extracts—many of them very beautiful—with 
which ‘QOuida’s’ article is freely sprinkled. Henriette 
Jastrew’s account of compulsory insurance in Germany 
is valuable as throwing light on a subject which is already 
occupying attention in this country and is likely soon to rise 
into greater prominence. The incidence of expense falls in 
Germany solely upon the employer on the ground that 
accident to his workmen is part of his ordinary busi- 
ness risk. The writer sees here a direct inducement to 
the employer to obviate accidents by the introduction of 
improvements in machinery and in similar ways. On the 
other hand it may be urged that the distribution of loss: 
effected by insurance lessens individual responsibility and. 
removes the chief reason for careful inquiry into each particular 
case of injury. It has been said that criminal carelessness and 
even self-mutilation are not unknown among German workmen 
because of the certainty of compensation to follow. Among 
lighter articles Mr. Jeyes inquires into the reason of ‘ Our 
Gentlemanly Failures’ and Mr. J.C. Bailey contributes a study 
of the character of ‘Gibbon the Man.’ A very interesting 
number concludes with a summary by Mr. Edward Dicey of 
Mr. Rhodes’s speeches. He avoids such controversial matter 
as is raised by the inquiries of the Commission now sitting and 
for the most part leaves Mr. Rhodes’s speeches to speak for 
themselves as to his principles and policy. 

The most attractive feature in the National Review con- 
tinues to be the ‘ Episodes of the month,’ a lively and critical 
summary of current politics. Unfortunately the march of 
events is so rapid at the present time that some of these excel- 
lent notes are out of date almost before they are dry from the 
press, albeit they remain invaluable for purposes of reference. 
For the rest we have to complain of a certain want of propor- 
tion in the selection of topics for discussion. The centre of 
immediate political interest for the Englishman is not on the 
other side of the Atlantic: his eyes are turned eastwards rather 
than westwards. He would have been satisfied therefore 
with the useful epitome of American affairs to be found in 
‘The Month in America,’ combined with the {comprehensive 
treatment of similar matter in the ‘ episodes,’ without articles 
on the causes of President Cleveland’s want of success and the 
eternal question of the ratio between the precious metals. True 
this latter is a question which involves other interests, particu- 
larly Indian, besides those of the United States, and Mr. 
Faraday makes the best of what we cannot but think to bea 
bad case. He holds that it is within the ‘ power of Great Britain, 
India and the United States alone to settle the question, and 
dictate the currency system of the world ;’ and that we should 
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be sure of the support of Holland, France, Spain, and possibly 
Germany in an attempt to establish the principle of the free 
coinage of silver, In an article which cannot be passed 
over lightly a Rhodesian journalist tells some ‘Home Truths 
about Rhodesia.’ He writes of the situation as it presents 
itself to an old settler in Mashonaland before the days of 
the Chartered Company. His complaint is that Salisbury 
is being starved at the expense of Bulawayo. The Beira 
railway has not been pushed forward with the promised 
rapidity; Mashonaland has been drained of its police for 
purposes in which the residents have no direct interest, 
and in short these same residents are being sacrificed in 
favour of the speculator and the Federative politician. Mr. 
Fairbridge is thoroughly well acquainted with his facts, and 
his article is a summary of the evidence he was willing 
to give before the Commission if he could have been heard 
within a reasonable time. Mr. Bernard Wise contributes 
some Reminiscences cf the Oxford Union in the form of an 
address to a similar institution in Sydney ; and Sir Frederick 
Pollock takes up the cudgels on behalf of the bicycle against 
the professional opinion of Dr. Shadwell. 


UNKNOWN LONDON 
Unknown London. By A. T. CAMDEN PRA1T. London: 
Beeman. 


Mr. Pratt might well have named this book ‘ London Un- 
known to A. T. Camden Pratt,’ for he has made no new 
discoveries and states nothing that has not been stated before. 
Still it would not be fair to find fault, for as a fact he has re- 
minded us of many things which had almest been forgotten 
and has renewed many interesting impressions. The chapters 
were originally contributed as short articles to daily pspers 
and cannot pretend to any great profundity. But they are 
more carefully written than we expect in such ephemeral 
pieces, and certainly convey or record a good deal of out-of- 
the-way information—what the late Dr. Doran used to describe 
as waste-paper-basket knowledge. Mr. Pratt is careful about 
details, and does not think that a purely imaginative incident 
improves what is otherwise a true story. He points out that 
Harrison Ainsworth took great liberties with facts, that Dick 
Turpin never rode in one day to York, that his real name was 
Jack Palmer, and that Black Bess is a phantom of the author's 
imagination. Some of Mr. Pratt’s chapters are of a very 
different kind, such as that on the Oriental Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, that on the doomed City Churches, that on 
the Tapling collection of postage-stamps, or that on book- 
plates. In contrast to these and others of the same character 
we have ‘The Cab Horse at Home,’ ‘The Last of Astley’s,’ 
and a ‘ Market of Human Flesh and Blood,’ which is the some- 
what misleading title of a by-no-means shocking article. 

The number of small misprints is not remarkable ; but some 
examples are curious. Thus, we read of a book-plate ‘pre- 
sented by Lord Northbourne to Mr. Galdstone on his Golden 
Wedding :’ and, in the description of the Record Office ‘the 
north wing’ does duty for the sou/h wing. It was arranged 
that this wing should be carried on arches over the old Rolls 
Chapel: but Mr. Pratt finishes his article with a footnote— 
‘the new building has been finished and the Rolls Chapel 
entirely removed.’ The ‘Art and Practice of Disguising’ con- 
tains many amusing anecdotes, but why does Mr. Pratt on two 
successive pages speak of ‘ Benedicts?’ Shakespeare wrote 
‘ Benedick.’ A wigmaker told him of a numerous class of cus- 
tomers ‘who don a disguise to watch their barmen and 
barmaids, and being well up tothe many tricks by which pecu- 
lation is carried on by these individuals, the result is frequent 
discovery.’ The meaning of this sentence, in spite of its con- 
fusing grammar, is plain enough. We may conclude a short 
notice by quoting from the article on the Soane Museum. The 
founder had a sort of mania for two things, namely, the use 
‘of looking-glass in every possible corner, and the second, for 
providing cupboards on secret panel principles. Things are so 
crowded together that discoveries of hid treasure are beng con- 
stantly made. Some of these receptacles have rarely if ever 
been opened, and when more suitable premises have been found 
we may expect a far finer display than can be made at present. 
The coffin, of alabaster, covered within and without with black 
hieroglyphs, which came from the tomb of a king of the nine- 
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teenth dynasty near Thebes, is finer by farthan anything of the 
kind in the British Museum. One ofthe cupboards mentioned 
above was to be opened fifty years after the testator’s death. 
When the half-century had elapsed it was unlocked: but 
nothing of more importance was found than an unposted letter 
in which Soane offered Turner £500 for a water-colour. Another 
cupboard is to be opened in 1908. 


GOLF 
Golf in Thzory and Practice. By H. S. C, EVERARD. London; 
Bell. 

Mr. Everard has written a sound little book, of convenient 
size, under the above title. At this time of day it was not to 
be expected, either of Mr. Everard or another, that he would 
have much that is very new to tell us. The golfing pupil does 
not lack for teachers. Heis more likely to wonder where, in 
the multitude of counsellors, is the counsel of perfect wisdom. 
But no inan has fuller knowledge of golf—of Scottish golf, a: 
all events—than Mr. Everard, although, as we believe, he is 
an Englishman. Nevertheless, from his residence of many 
years of perpetual golf, at St. Andrews, he is steeped in all the 
traditions of the game, which this little work does nothing to 
offend. Mr. Everard speaks like a sensible man, and a moderate 
man. His maxims are for the most part the maxims that other 
golfing teachers have imparted, and he advocates no extremely 
new views. From the polemics, indeed, he refrains with 
marked caution, and the only accepted counsel of novelty that 
he advances is avoidance of the full swing with the iron clubs. 
This tenet, unknown to the ancients, is the invention of the 
school to which Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Tait belong. The ball 
that they get with this half-swing is almost as long as the older 
players with their older swing —and it appears to be kept under 
morecontro!. We believe Mr. Everard is right in the advocacy 
of this newly fledged theory. He lays stress too, and useful 
stress, on the value of practising the swing without a ball, with 
out a club even (to get the movements of the body righ), or 
with the club held in one hand (so as to master the details of 
the stroxe one ata time). For putting, we are glad to see him 
advocating the use of the wooden putter—a weapon too 
generally neglected by the latter-day saints—yet we cannot but 
think that in his advocacy of the weapon of wood he goesa 
little far, for he scarcely makes mention of the straight-faced 
putters of iron, though he quotes a paragraph or two on patting 
with a cleek. On one point alone do we join issue with our 
author—in his contention, namely, that the club, for short 
approaches, should be gripped tightly with both hands. It 
appears to be the general view of masters of the approaching 
art that the lighter the grip of the club the deader will be the 
pitch of the ball ; and Mr. Everard himself will scarcely dispute 
the proposition that the deadness of the pitch is of the essence 
of good and finished approaching. 

Most of the illustrations are from photographs of Mr. James 
Cunningham, himself a gol’er of nearly, if not quite, the highest 
rank ; and a curious feature is a photographic picture of a club 
head, taken through the Réntgen rays, and showing the leaden 
screws deeply penetrating its brain. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 

To the south of Arles, spreading from the Rhone to the sea, 
is the Camargue, a wide, flat expanse of low-lying country, 
mile upon mile of grass land, of marsh, and of brackish 
swamp, intersected by dykes, dotted with reed-beds and oases 
of tamarisk and swept by the mstra/. Itis in the heart of this 
wild district, roamed by the famous Camargue cattle and 
peopled by their herdsmen, that Alphonse Daudet has laid the 
scene of Le 7ré:or d’Arlatan (1). The structure of the tale 
is slight. Its interest centres in the plaintive figure of Zia. 
The girl is cast in a different mould to the simple peasants 
about her. Her fancy, quickened by the approach of woman- 
hood and by chance readings of Provencal poets, is strongly 
inflamed. She is fearful of the thoughts that haunt her, 
troubled by the vague, impenetrable yearnings she can neither 
stifle nor hope to satisfy. And in the end she slips away at 
night to find rest where Ophelia found it—in the glassy stream. 
The tale will haunt the reader. Where M. Daudet triumphs 
more especially in its telling is in the vividness with which he 


(1) Le Zrésor d’Arlatan, By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Paris: Charpentier. 
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renders the atmosphere of the Camargue country. The land, 
with its unusual features, rises up before the imagination with 
magic clearness. It is only just to add that the descriptive 
efforts of the illustrious author are ably seconded by H. Laurent- 
Desrousseaux, who supplies to the volume its numerous illustra- 
tions. Most of his work is admirable, but a few of his drawings 
are spoiled by the presence in them of a figure that seems to 
have been transported from the pages of a certain illustrated 
edition of Zhe Swiss Family Robinson. ‘The illustrations are 
reproduced in colours with a delicacy and technical skill that 
have assuredly never been equalled in a volume of the kind. 
To all intents and purposes there is but a single character in 
Le Jardin Secret (2), Marthe Lecoudrier, a married woman on 
the eve of middle age. When we make her acquaintance she 
is alone for the first time in her thirteen years of married life, 
her husband having been called away by the death of a rela- 
tive. The main points treated in the searching psychological 
study that follows are two. M. Marcel Prévost describes with 
much subtlety of analysis the process of development by which 
the Marthe of before her marriage—the ‘ Marthe d’autrefois,’ 
a girl of some originality of temperament and force of will— 
has been transformed by the restraining, character-destroying 
influence of married life into a placid, satisfied, and humdrum 
matron. Side by side with this frequent experience the novelist 
unfolds another that is more dramatic. Marthe alights by 
chance on papers belonging to her husband which furnish her 
irrefragable proof of his unfaithfulness, of which she has never 
had the vaguest suspicion. Her first impulse in her anger at 
this discovery is to quit the man who has deceived her, but 
while taking steps to carry her resolution into effect she is 
brought to consider her own position with respect to the man 
whose existence she consented to share for reasons of pure 
convenience. She has to admit that though she has done him 
no irremediable wrong, she has been a long way from acting 
towards him with absolute straightforwardness. She has had 
her jardin secret—a corner of her heart she has kept to herself 
and of which she is in a manner ashamed. And these are her 
conclusions : ‘ Fondé (the allusion is to marriage) sur le men- 
songe réciproque, j'ai compris qu'il vivait par la durée du men- 
songe réciproque. Cependant il est bon qu'il dure; il est 
meilleur que Visolement, la séparation, le désordre. J’y 
demeurerai donc.’ Le Jardin Secret will add to M. Marcel 
Prévost’s already great reputation. The book is exceedingly 
well written, and from beginning to end interesting both with 
regard tothe story and with respect to the ‘feminist’ problems 
that areraisedinitsevery page. M. André Theuriet, whoof late has 
enjoyed the supreme satisfaction of election to the Academy, 
will not desire that great importance should be attached to 
Contes de la Primevére (3) The volume is a collection of short 
stories and miscellaneous articles reprinted, at any rate for the 
most part, from the Echo de Paris. Not all of them are up to the 
author’s best level, but those that are present the attraction to 
which his admirers are accustomed. The attraction as ever is 
of the most harmless nature, and Confes de la Primevéere may 
fitly join its predecessors on the book-shelf of the young person. 
The rate of production of M. Paul Adam would seem prohibi- 
tive of good work, but this is not at all the case. Les Cwurs 
Nouveaux (4) is a remarkable book. Its heroine, Valentine, 
who drives a four-in-hand, is a young lady of an independence 
of character uncommon among French girls, though it is pro- 
bable that the type she represents will become comparatively 
usual in the near future. After an obstinate struggle against 
what she considers the weakness of falling in love she finds her 
master in Karl de Cavanon. She has for her excuse that he is 
no ordinary young man, Heis an enthusiast, an ardent social 
reformer, a dreamer, a a/seur de chimeres. His wealth, his 
time, his entire energy are absorbed by a model settlement, a 
phalanstere, in which he has endeavoured to organise industrial 
labour on a basis that shall assure to the worker the utmost 
well-being. The pages treating of his efforts, whose futility is 
drastically brought home to him in the end, are among the 
strongest in the book, and their perusal may be recommended 
to those who have been smitten by the fallacious charms of 
socialist utopias. As those who know him are aware the 
interest taken in social matters by M. Paul Adam is most sin- 
(2) Le Jardin Secret, By MARCEL Prfvost. Paris : Lemerre. 

(3) Contes de la Primevere, By ANDRE THEURIET. Paris : Charpentier, 

(4) Les Caurs Nouveaux, By PAUL ADAM. Paris; Ollendorff, 
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cere, and whatever he has to say on the subject is worth atten- 
tion. He is a strong Individualist and an able advocate of his 
opinions. L'Esprit Souffle ou il Veut (5) is a novel that will 
serve for school-girl consumption. Jean de la Bréte—who in 
spite of apparent masculinity may have been a school-girl at a 
date not very remote—has kept her story studiously blameless. 
There is some picking and stealing in these moral pages, but 
no passion even legitimate. And this is all there is any 
temptation to say of a book which turns to mild account a 
situation that, worked up with less circumspection, with more 
regard for the realities of life, might offer considerable scope. 
The name of Louise Ducot, if unknown to the public, has been 
heard of of late in French literary circles as that of a youthful 
poetess of promise. Réves d’E vil (6), her first volume of verse, 
neither quite sustains nor quite belies this growing reputation. 
There is a little in the book that is of more than average 
strength, but much that is weak, even very weak. The move- 
ment in favour of the emancipation of women has found several 
talented champions in France. Among the most enthusiastic, 
the most persuasive and the most thoughtful is M. Léopold 
Lacour. It may be doubted whether the case for the sex has 
ever been put so incisively and with such vigour of argument as 
in his Humanisme Intégral (7). The book is divided into two 
parts. In the first—‘ Le Duel des Sexes ’—the author essays to 
prove that the inferior position allotted to woman, as he main- 
tains with signal injustice, has bred a rooted antagonism between 
the sexes, an antagonism which is the source of all the ills to 
which human society is heir. ‘Nous devons réellement,’ 
declares M. Lacour, ‘au duel persistant des sexes tous les 
grands maux sociaux dont nous sommes travaillés, depuis la 
lutte économique jusqu’au militarisme européen. Je le prouverai.’ 
The demonstration will not convince every one, but it is most 
suggestive. With asympathy that will of necessity cause him to 
be taxed with partiality, but at the same time with the keenest 
apprehension of the various problems raised, the author treats 
of the vé/e of woman in its every aspect. His opinions are 
extreme and he does not mince his words, but even his adver- 
saries will not pretend that what he says is not worth attention, 
nor deny that time upon time he scores his point. The second 
part of the book—‘ La Cité Future’—sets forth the reforms whose 
realisation, if we are to trust M. Lacour, would bring us within 
reasonable distance of the Millennium. They are emphatically 
of the root and branch order, for as the title of his book indi- 
cates, the author is no believer in half-measures, This section 
of the volume also contains incidentally what is probably the 
best account to be found anywhere of the present position of 
the feminist movement in France. It must be said finally that 
Humanisme Intégral is written in the most brilliant polemical 
style. Should M. Lacour not make numerous converts it wil] 
not be because he has failed to state his case with really 
admirable verve. M. Casimir Stryienski, whose indefatigable 
researches have brought to light such a mass of literary matter 
of interest, notably in connection with Stendhal, has again 
deserved well of the literary public in preparing for publication 
the memoirs of Comtesse Potocka (8). Begun in 1794, and 
terminating abruptly, to the real disappointment of, the reader, 
in 1820, these records, of no very considerable value from an 
historical point of view, are a delightful chronicle of a portion 
of the life of a highly talented lady. Of Polish and illustrious 
birth the Comtesse Potocka wrote French with a grace and 
sprightliness which recall the style of the most gifted French- 
woman of the last century. Her memoirs are a vivacious, 
unaffected relation of choses vues, and offer almost all the 
qualities which Mme. du Deffand, an authority in the matter, 
declared to be indispensable to writings of the kind. The 
Comtesse came into contact with many of the foremost per- 
sonages of the First Empire. Her first meeting with Napol¢on 
himself was at Varsovie in 1806. A sof at once secured her 
the Imperial favour. She had been invited to occupy a place 
at the Imperial whist-table, and on the Emperor asking what 
the stakes were to be, she replied: ‘ Mais, Sire, quelque ville, 
quelque province, quelque royaume !’ In 1810 she was in Paris. 
(5) L'Esprit Souffe ot il Veut, By JEAN DE LA BreETeE. Paris: Pion- 


Nourrit. 

(6) Réves @Exil, By Louise Ducot. Paris: Lemerre, 

(7) Humanisme Intégral, By LEoroLD Lacour, Paris: Stock, 

(8) Mémoires de la Comtesse Potocka, Edited by CASIMIR STRYIENSKI, 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 
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Her account of this visit abounds in interesting details and 
anecdotes touching on all sorts and conditions of men—from 
Talleyrand to Talma, from the Empress to the Aythonisse, 
Mile. Lenormand. In a word the book is one to be read. 
M. Antoine Guillois’s volume on the Marquise de Condorcet (9) 
scarcely realises the expectations its title arouses. The author 
has had access to a quantity of family papers hitherto unutilised, 
but the material with which they have supplied him is not of 
surpassing interest. The work is a pious compilation. Its 
author has included in it much that is trivial, while in his ex- 
treme respect for the memory of his heroine he has not gone as 
thoroughly as the curious would desire into the charges that 
have been brought against her. Neither the importance of the 
réle played by the Marquise de Condorcet nor all its aspects 
are rendered quite successfully by M. Guillois, whose narrative 
is painstaking but not enthralling. The Socialist Congress held 
in London last year has found a most conscientious chronicler 
in M. A. Hamon, the well-known sociologist. His volume (10) 
contains all there is to be said, and perhaps more than it was 
necessary to say, about a gathering which even in the opinion 
of its promoters was scarcely a signal success. As an introduc- 
tion M. Hamon supplies two useful chapters dealing with the 
present prospects of Socialism throughout the world and its 
different varieties. In the historical portion of his book the 
author is thoroughly impartial, no small merit when the sturdi- 
ness of his personal convictions is remembered. Having no 
authority to speak on musical subjects the present writer can 
only call attention to La Damnation de Faust (11), the first of a 
series of studies on the work of Berlioz on which M. J. G. 
Prud’homme is engaged. RALPH DERECHEF. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—Holborn Bars, London. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Forty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, held on March 4, 1897. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during 
the year was 64,241 assuring the sum of £8,507,820 and producing a 
New Annual Premium Income of £854,526. 

The Premiums received during the year were £2,543,262, being an 
increase of £239,249 over the year 1895. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £538,874. The number of 
Deaths was 4598 and 365 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies ia force at the end of the year was 455,705. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the 
year were £4,578,798, b:ing an increase of £226,168. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,706,481. The number of 
Deaths was 183,959 and 1630 Endowment Assurances matured, 

The number of Free Polici*s granted during the year to those Policy- 
holders of five years’ standing, who desire to discontinue their payments, 
was 59,534, the number in force being 499,296. The number of Free 
Policies which became claims during the year was 9283. 

The total namber of Policies in forc2 at the end of the year was 
12,130,542 : their average duration is almost exactly eight years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both Branches, as shown in the Balance 
Sheet, are 27,059,111, being an increase of 3,143,221 over those of 
1895. A supplement showing in detail the various investments is published 
with this Report. 

In their last Report the Directors drew attention to the success which 
had attended the introduction of the special tables combining Life 
Assurance with a Provision for Old Age. ‘The popularity of these tables 
still continues, and it will interest the Shareholders to learn that Endow- 
ment Assurances and other forms of Provision for Old Age are largely 


adopted by the public, the number of Policies securing benefits at age 60 
and upwards being over 550,000, and securing capital sums exceeding 
£23,000,000. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co. have examined the Securities, 
and their certificate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 
THOs. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary, 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary. 
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CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the pub 
lished price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual 
Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed 
by return,.--GILBERT & FIELD (only address),67 MOORGATE STREET, 
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